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The future development of the United Nations: 


some suggestions for research 


ELMORE JACKSON 


Quaker Program at the United Nations, New York City 


While it seems likely that Dag Hammar- 
skjold will bear up under recent Soviet 
attacks and will serve out the remaining two 
years of his term, the pattern of broad politi- 
cal initiatives recently undertaken by the 
Secretary-General is almost certainly due for 
a substantial change. The third chapter in 
the life of the United Nations, the Period of 
the Secretary-General, is being interrupted, 
if not transformed, by the Soviet assault. 

The nature of the Soviet attack suggests 
that the next period in UN’s history will be 
characterized by a basic struggle for control 
of the organization. The tactics are certain 
to be rougher than in previous years. The 
competition will be for keeps—for the domi- 
nant voice in a political and administrative 
instrument now believed by both the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. to be of major diplo- 
matic importance. It will, I believe, be the 
most significant period to date in the life of 
the United Nations. It is likely to usher in 
several mutations in the development of 
international organization. 

The growth of an institution never fits a 
neat pattern of classification. But for pur- 
poses of general analysis we can refer to a 
first chapter in UN’s life, extending from its 
founding in 1945 to the beginning of the 
Korean War, as the Period of the Security 
Council. It was characterized by an effort 


to make the United Nations work as it was 
originally conceived. The second period, 
from 1950 to Mr. Hammarskjold’s visit to the 
Middle East in April, 1956, can be called the 
Period of the General Assembly. It was sym- 
bolized by the Uniting for Peace Resolution. 
The West still retained a “safe” working 
majority in the Assembly. 

The admission of 16 new states into mem- 
bership in December, 1955, set the stage for 
the third period in UN’s life—that of the 
Secretary-General. Operating against the 
background of a veto-inhibited Security 
Council and a General Assembly too large 
and unwieldy to issue precise instructions, 
Mr. Hammarskjold developed the executive 
arm of the United Nations into a formidable 
tool of international diplomacy. 

The skill and flair with which the Secre- 
tary-General’s major political moves were 
carried out tended to obscure the limited 
common interests between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. which underlay his initia- 
tives in negotiating the release of the Ameri- 
can airmen imprisoned in China, in dealing 
with the Suez Crisis and establishing UNEF 
in the Middle East, and in creating the UN 
Observer Group in Lebanon. 

Something of the same mutuality of 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. interest appeared to be pres- 
ent in the initial phase of UN’s operations in 
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the Congo. Both countries were interested in 
a withdrawal of Belgian military personnel 
and the substitution of some kind of a 
UN-preserved order. Any definitive analysis 
of the principal causal factors making for the 
erosion and ultimate breakdown of that lim- 
ited common interest must await historical 
research. Probably no more inadequately 
prepared country was ever propelled into 
statehood. But firmly in the background 
there was, almost certainly, a Soviet assess- 
ment that the general United Nations pro- 
gram of economic and political assistance to 
the newer African states, as it was being 
developed by Mr. Hammarskjold, was not 
in the Soviet interest. UN’s Congo operation 
provided the U.S.S.R. with a painful and un- 
welcome illustration of the manner in which 
cold war political objectives in the area could 
be forestalled by a skilled UN helmsman. 
The imprecise instructions to the Secretary- 
General embodied in the Security Council 
resolutions, and the equivocal response of the 
Belgians to Security Council directives, pro- 
vided the opening for the Soviet attack. 

It was not in the Soviet plan for the 
United Nations to become the principal 
political and economic mentor of the newer 
African states. In the African area, there had 
been as yet no important test of political 
power with the West, or with the African 
countries, which would lead the Soviet to 
abandon this role for itself. The statement 
issued by the conference of representatives 
of Communist parties, meeting in Moscow in 
November, 1960, asserted: “The Socialist sys- 
tem has become a reliable shield for the inde- 
pendent national development of the peoples 
who have won freedom. The national- 
liberation movement receives powerful sup- 
port from the international working-class 
movement” (4). Later, on January 6, in his 
address to the party theoreticians and propa- 
gandists from the Higher Party School, the 
Academy of Social Sciences and the Institute 
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of Marxism-Leninism, Mr. Khrushchev dis- 
counted any idea of establishing a third force 
among the newly independent and neutral 


nations as “an outright falsehood” promoted | 
by the West to isolate such countries from | 
the Communists (5). Mr. Hammarskjold, | 
the presumed political neutral, had become | 


Mr. Hammarskjold, the effective protector of | 


genuine political independence. It followed 
that he must be destroyed. This is likely to 
prove a more formidable task than the Soviets 
anticipated. 

When John Foster Dulles was preparing 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution, previous to 
its submission to the General Assembly, he 
consulted Jacob Malik, then Soviet Ambas- 
sador at the United Nations. Mr. Malik is 
reported to have asked him if, in that part of 
the resolution providing for the transfer of an 
item to an Emergency Special Session of the 
General Assembly, he had anticipated the 
time when the Communist states would have 
the majority vote in the Assembly. The sug- 
gestion that Mr. Hammarskjold be replaced 
by a triumvirate, the proposal that the head- 
quarters of the United Nations be moved to 
a neutral European country or to Moscow, 
the queries as to how a future UN police 
force would be controlled, and the continuing 
suggestions that the United Nations be used 
for summit diplomacy, indicate that the 
U.S.S.R. now sees in the organization a 
political and administrative instrument of 
major importance. The struggle for the 
dominant voice in the organization is now 
joined. This next period in the UN’s life 
may go down in history as the Period of 
Struggle for Control. 

If we are to understand (and especially if 
we are to anticipate) diplomatic develop- 
ments during this period, far more analysis 
and interpretation of the United Nations set- 
ting and activity will be required than has 
been undertaken in previous years. In this 
article I will suggest several areas in which 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


fresh analysis constitutes an urgent order of 
business. 

Three years ago the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee contracted for a series of 
studies of United States foreign policy. This 
initiative resulted in a useful fresh delinea- 
tion of issues and of the new and developing 
framework in which they were cast. The 
time has come, I believe, for a parallel series 
of studies of future lines of development for 
international organization. There are twelve 
areas needing prompt study and research: 


1. Soviet Policy Toward the United 
Nations 


There has been much analysis of Soviet 
policy toward the United States, toward 
Western Europe, toward the Middle East, 
toward China, and toward “the balance of 
terror.” But there has been very little study 
by our leading Russian experts of Soviet 
policy toward international organization. 
With the new Soviet assault on, and in, the 
United Nations, and with the advent of a 
new administration in the United States com- 
mitted to the use of the United Nations, the 
time is right for such analysis. The UN is 
likely now to figure more significantly in 
matters of major political and strategic impor- 
tance than it has in the past. 

This increased role for the United Nations 
will involve more than a greater and more 
consistent use of the UN as an instrument 
for diplomacy. Any hard and reasoned look 
at the disarmament problem leads straight to 
the question of how the peace is to be kept 
in any completely or partially disarmed 
world. The United States and its Western 
allies have proposed the establishment of an 
international police force. The U.S.S.R., in 
its revised disarmament proposals of June 2, 
1960, appears to accept this concept. Mr. 
Khrushchev, clearly unhappy over Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s management of the UN Congo 
Force, has raised the question as to how the 
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international force would be controlled. The 
entire import of the Soviet proposal and of 
their queries, however, is that it would be 
not just an international but a United Nations 
Police Force—and that it would, in accord 
with Soviet understanding of the UN Char- 
ter, be under the general direction of the 
Security Council. 

It is possible for those who approach inter- 
national organization by way of international 
law, to project elaborate UN mechanisms 
through which the peace might be kept. The 
task is more difficult for those of us who 
look upon the development of international 
organization as a more organic process. The 
functionalist finds it difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to project a course of develop- 
ment beyond the current situation. But if 
the United States would lead, it must have a 
clearer image of where it wants to go. We 
must therefore come to terms with the need 
to project a line of approach for building up 
the peace-keeping capability of the United 
Nations into a new and adequate interna- 
tional security system. If we had been at this 
work earlier we would now have better an- 
swers to the Soviet queries as to how a United 
Nations Police Force would be controlled. 
The international community, indeed, might, 
if this work had been done earlier, be very 
much further along in its disarmament nego- 
tiations. 

The analysis of Soviet policy toward the 
United Nations must attempt to delineate the 
limited areas of common interest between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. (such as the 
avoidance of nuclear war) which bear sub- 
stantially upon UN’s use and development. 
It should take into account the “strict con- 
struction” Soviet legal approach to the 
United Nation’s Charter. 

In view of the importance of the UN’s 
Congo operation to the development of 
Soviet policy toward the Secretary-General 
and toward the structure of the UN, it would 
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be useful for a more complete (even if not a 
definitive) analysis to be made of the initial 
limited common interest between the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R. in Belgian military with- 
drawal—and of the factors which led to the 
erosion and fracturing of that common inter- 
est. 

Several of the headings which follow con- 
tain proposals for other specialized research 
on Soviet policy. 


2. Development and Control of a United 
Nations Police Force 


In any area as vital as that of interna- 
tional security there is likely to be an organic 
link between the ultimate instruments upon 
which reliance is placed and those now in 
existence. This is not a field for institutional 
discontinuities. 

What possibilities are there that the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East 
and the UN Congo Force may in fact become 
the prototype units of a regionally stationed 
United Nations Police Force of the future? I 
know of no genuinely thoughtful person who 
believes that either of these forces could be 
withdrawn without disastrous consequences 
for the peace of the world. Is it unreasonable 
to think that similar regional forces may need, 
ultimately, to be created for Southeast Asia, 
for Central Europe (Berlin), and for the 
Caribbean? 

If the United Nations had five regionally 
stationed forces, would it not have the 
nucleus field groups around which additional 
units drawn from the internal security forces 
of the member states could be assembled in 
major emergencies? Both the Western and 
Soviet disarmament proposals provide for 
the retention of internal security forces in 
each country and for units to be available on 
call to the international community. Under 
the Soviet plan these units would be called 
up by the UN Security Council. 

Urgent as we may believe an end of the 
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nuclear arms race to be, any firm agreement 
for disarmament is little more than a haunt- 
ing dream, until international experience 
with alternative means of keeping the peace 
is very much further developed. The U‘S. 
and the U.S.S.R. may unilaterally, and per- 
haps by tacit consent, tailor their defense 
establishments to reduce the hazards of acci- 
dental war. But any substantial disarmament 
will certainly await the demonstrated capac- 
ity of some new combination of national and 
international security forces to keep the 
peace. 

This suggests that an analysis of what this 
combination might be, of how the interna- 
tional force would be assembled and con- 
trolled, and of its relationship to the existing 
organs of the United Nations is an urgent 
order of business. 


3. Relationship of a Nuclear Testing 
Inspection and Control System to the 
United Nations 


The best possibility for East-West agree- 
ment on an international inspection and con- 
trol system would appear to lie in the nuclear 
testing field. Again we have the question of 
whether an agency established to meet a 
particular need has prototype possibilities for 
meeting a larger one—in this case an inspec- 
tion system for arms control or for disarma- 
ment. 

Over the past few years we have seen the 
proliferation of international agencies, fre- 
quently with overlapping functions, and with 
little or no central direction or coordination.! 
Before establishing yet another independent 
agency there is need to assess the relationship 
it should have to the United Nations. Should 
the Control Commission be an integral part 
of the UN with its director being responsible 





1 For the recent views of Dag Hammarskjold 
on this question, and on the development of the 
United Nations structure, see (2). 
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to the Secretary-General, or should the Com- 
mission be administratively autonomous, but 
considered a part of the “UN family?” These 
are questions which should not be left to the 
physical scientists and to the diplomats. They 
need the attention of the political scientists as 
well. 


4, Compliance with a Disarmament 
Agreement 


No detailed proposals for an international 
inspection and control system have been 
formally introduced into any of the recent 
disarmament negotiations. In view of the 
technical and political complexity of the 
problem, this is not surprising. What is sur- 
prising is that more private nongovernmental 
work has not been done to devise and pro- 
pose possible plans. 

This omission is now being corrected rap- 
idly by academic and other groups who 
believe the goal should be not disarmament 
but arms control. If those who believe the 
goal should be total disarmament would be 
persuasive, they must present credible pro- 
grams not only for inspection and control 
but also for insuring compliance with an 
agreement. This has not been done. 

The development of plans for an inspec- 
tion system is obviously an assignment for 
both the natural and the political scientists. 
But the questions of how compliance is to be 
secured, and of the relationship of this sys- 
tem to the United Nations and to an inter- 
national legal structure, is a matter primarily 
for the political scientists and the lawyers. 
Despite the pioneering work of Clark and 
Sohn (1) this is the most under-explored 
field of all those to which we have referred. 

In the ultimate sense, the abrogation of a 
disarmament treaty and a renewal of the 
arms race is the fundamental sanction. But 
no treaty lacking an intermediate range of 
credible sanctions is likely ever to be signed. 
These “institutional deterrents” and proce- 


dures for establishing facts and for fixing 
accountability would need to include meas- 
ures of both a judicial and political character. 
The development of carefully prepared sets 
of proposals is an urgent order of business. 
National and international administrative law 
must be searched for useful precedents. The 
Soviets would probably reject, initially, any 
plan proposed. Support in world public 
opinion and especially among the newer 
countries would need to be sought. But it is 
difficult to see any road leading to a more 
stable, and to a less precarious, international 
order which does not traverse this ground. 
The first step is the formulation of proposals. 


5. Development of the Executive 
Functions of the United Nations 


The preceding paragraphs suggest the 
probability that the United Nations will be 
called upon to undertake major new execu- 
tive functions during the years immediately 
ahead. If these developments are to be 
properly reiated to the UN, they will require 
advance planning, superior staffing, and 
strong central leadership by the Secretary- 
General. Indeed, the development of this 
aspect of UN’s life is likely to be of such 
importance that in the future the Secretary- 
General’s time will need to be more evenly 
divided between organizational innovation 
and political conciliation. 

The Secretary-General has already found 
ways to associate other senior officials of the 
Secretariat, or persons especially appointed, 
with his major political initiatives. But the 
time may have come when this supplemen- 
tary mediatory assistance should be reflected 
in some new organizational pattern within 
the Secretariat. Any new pattern of service 
which might be developed in this respect 
would need to operate under the direct su- 
pervision of the Secretary-General and in the 
closest cooperation with the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly. 
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Explorations in this field should be in the 
expectation that in some situations the Sec- 
retary-General would not himself undertake 
the initial mediatory moves. 


6. The United Nations and Summit 
Diplomacy 


The limited usefulness of the 1954 summit 
conference in Geneva and the collapse of the 
summit conference in Paris in May, 1960, 
have led to an effort by the U.S.S.R. to use 
the United Nations framework for summit 
diplomacy. 

We must now consider the circumstances 
under which summit diplomacy within the 
United Nations can usefully take place. What 
types of issues lend themselves to this kind of 
treatment? 

During the first part of the 15th General 
Assembly the United States position was 
most conservative about such use of the UN. 
As a result the Soviet Union very largely set 
the frame for summit discussion at the United 
Nations. 

What policy should the United States now 
pursue? If the United States should encour- 
age the greater use of the United Nations for 
such diplomacy, what would be the implica- 
tions for the organization of the General 
Assembly’s business? What would be the 
implications for UN’s headquarters’ arrange- 
ments? 


7. The Operation and Future of the 
General Assembly 


The Assembly is now a body of 99 mem- 
bers. Within two years’ time it will have a 
membership of well over 100. The United 
States now asserts that this growth in mem- 
bership presents not a problem but an oppor- 
tunity. 

It is obvious that the Assembly will have to 
adopt new methods of carrying out its busi- 
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ness. Some items will need to be referred for 
consideration to smaller ad hoc or standing 
representative committees. Various plans of 


weighted voting will have to be considered, | 


Mechanical and timesaving systems of voting _ 


will have to be instituted. The length of the 
regular session of the Assembly may have to 
be extended. 

In preparation for these decisions it would 
be useful for an analysis to be made of the 
nature of the decisions of the Assembly over 
the past few years. To what extent has the 


Assembly moved from a pattern of work in | 


which its activities were focused primarily on 
political recommendations over to one in 
which a majority of its actions are decisions 


—o 


governing the management of the manifold | 


business of the United Nations? 

What patterns have recently developed in 
the initiation of resolutions? Is it true that 
the Asian and African countries have voted 
more frequently with the Soviet Union than 
they have with the West? Or is the frequent 
concurrence largely a case of the Soviet 
Union voting for resolutions introduced by 
the Asian and African countries at times 
when the United States abstained or voted 
against? The Indian Delegation has recently 
requested the Secretariat to publish in handy 
reference form the roll-call votes of the 
Assembly. This should make this kind of 


research easier to carry out. 


8. The Security Council 


The last two sessions of the General 
Assembly have attempted to find some for- 
mula under which the membership of the 
Security Council could be enlarged from 11 
to 13. Should the Council’s membership be 
increased to more than 13? A relevant ques- 
tion is whether the Security Council is to be 
retained with primary functions for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
or whether it is to be developed as a second 
organ in what might eventually become a 
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bicameral legislative process. If the UN is to 
move toward a bicameral system, the Secu- 
rity Council might well be increased to 15. 

Would mainland China’s representation in 
the Security Council be more “manageable” 
if the Council’s membership were extended 
to 15? In what ways can the effect and oper- 
ation of the veto be minimized as the institu- 
tional life of the United Nations is further 
developed? Studies are needed covering 
these questions. 


9. The Handling of Financial Questions 


Financial questions are now handled exclu- 
sively by the General Assembly. Member 
states with fewer than 5 million inhabitants 
each could, if they wished, block measures 
upon which member states containing more 
than nine-tenths of the total population of 
the world were agreed. Conversely, it is 
technically possible for the smaller states to 
vote financial measures to which all of the 
permanent members of the Security Council 
(who are responsible for paying roughly two- 
thirds of United Nations’ regular budget) 
are opposed. 

Two general courses of action seem open. 
The General Assembly could lay down a pro- 
cedure under which two readings were taken 
on any vote on a financial measure. Such 
measures could require not only a two-thirds 
vote of members of the General Assembly, 
but also the concurrence of enough states to 
make up a certain percentage of the total 
budgetary assessment under consideration. 
Another possibility would be to require that 
certain financial measures had the concur- 
rence of a majority of members of the Secu- 
rity Council either in the original or in a 
separate vote. In the event of a separate vote 
in the Council, such decisions would not be 
subject to the veto. The latter arrangement 
would have the advantage (or, alternatively, 
the disadvantage) of bringing the Security 
Council into a limited bicameral relationship. 


10. Independent Sources of Revenue 


The United Nations is facing a financial 
crisis. This crisis is primarily the result of 
heavy arrears in the payment of assessments 
for the United Nations Emergency Force in 
the Middle East, of the delay in devising a 
means for paying for the UN policing opera- 
tion in the Congo, and of the Soviet refusal 
to contribute to either UNEF or the Congo 
Force. 

An increasing number of people are con- 
sidering the ways in which the UN might 
develop independent sources of revenue. One 
successful experiment in this field has been 
under way. The United Nations levied a toll 
on all traffic through the Suez Canal as a 
means of paying for its expenses in clearing 
the Canal following the Suez crisis of 1956. 
This account was closed out successfully in 
March, 1961. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that in the years 
ahead the United Nations might collect a tax 
on certain types of international shipping, 
movement, and travel in return for services 
which the organization performs? There are 
those who believe that the UN will not 
develop the necessary independence of action 
until it is freed from such exclusive financial 
dependence upon member governments. 
This line of thought has far-reaching implica- 
tions. 


1l. The Further Development of 
International Law 


The first part of the 15th session of the 
General Assembly placed on the agenda for 
the 16th session an item entitled, “Future 
Work in the Field of the Codification and 
Progressive Development of International 
Law.” The Assembly has invited member 
states to submit in writing to the Secretary- 
General before July 1, 1961, any views or 
suggestions they may have on this question 
for consideration by the 16th session. 
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Among the topics mentioned in the Sixth 
Committee of the Assembly, previous to the 
decision to recommend to plenary that it 
place the question on the agenda of the next 
session, were (1) the legal aspects of the 
problems created by disarmament, (2) the 
question of the use of outer space, (3) the 
revision of international law to take into 
account the resolutions and decisions ema- 
nating from international organizations, and 
(4) the compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

It is apparent that the work of the Sixth 
Committee during the next session of the 
Assembly will be given over very largely to 
the consideration of this new agenda item. 
We can hope that those in the academic com- 
munity in the United States, especially those 
concerned with the development of interna- 
tional law, will see that the United States 
submits constructive proposals by July 1 and 
that a useful body of private research pro- 
ceeds—parallel with that being conducted by 
the United Nations. 

There are those who believe that the Con- 
nally Amendment, which inhibits the United 
States participation in the work of the Inter- 
national Court, is most likely to be repealed 
if it can be presented as only one part of a 
general move to increase the role of interna- 
tional law and the role of the International 
Court in the settlement of international dis- 
putes. If this judgment is correct, it empha- 
sizes the importance of developing a general 
program which reflects both realism and 
imagination. 


12. Relationship between the United 
States Mission to the United Nations 
and the Department of State 


The choice of means for the conduct of 
United States diplomacy will continue to 
depend upon the circumstances of each case. 
As the number of states grow, the problems 
of coordinating bilateral diplomatic activity 
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multiply. Indeed these problems of coordina- 
tion may be great, or greater, than the prob- 
lems of shaping the United Nations into an 
effective instrument of parliamentary diplo- 
macy.” 

Experience suggests that in many in- 
stances, a combination of United Nations 
action and bilateral diplomacy provides the 
most effective approach to containing or 
resolving an issue. As the volume of United 
Nations business grows, it is obvious that the 
structural relationship between the United 
States Mission to the United Nations and the 
Department of State will need to change. 
Already the U.S. Mission plays a very dif- 
ferent role than an embassy. The Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations in the Eisenhower 
administration sat with the Cabinet. The 
same arrangement holds in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. As the volume of UN business 
increases, the U.S. Mission becomes in fact 
a functional division of the Department of 
State. At some point this development will 
need to be reflected in a new structural align- 
ment of our diplomatic establishment. 

As with the other questions suggested in 
the preceding sections, finding the proper 
and effective solution will not be easy. Major 
political and organizational innovation will 
be required. But let us cling to the hope that 
our institutions will remain our servants and 
that they will not become our masters. 

To shape the United Nations and our own 
diplomatic institutions so that they will serve 
the needs of the next decade will be one of 
the most difficult, but one of the most impor- 
tant, assignments before us. 
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I. Introduction 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold has, on 
a number of occasions, admonished us to 
broaden our scope of inquiry when assessing 
the influence of the United Nations on inter- 
national relations. For example, in the intro- 
duction to his Fourteenth Annual Report to 
the General Assembly in August, 1959, he 
declares that there is a tendency to overesti- 
mate the significance of votes on General 
Assembly resolutions in comparison to other 
consequences of Assembly meetings: 


. whatever legal standing the Charter may 
provide for the results of the votes, the signifi- 
cance of these results requires further analysis 
before a political evaluation is possible. This 
observation applies to the composition of majori- 
ties and minorities as well as to the substance of 
the resolutions. These resolutions often reflect 
only part of what has, in fact, emerged from the 





1 Resolution here refers to resolutions passed 
by United Nations bodies; it is not used in the 
sense of conflict resolution. 

2This paper is based on field work at the 
United Nations in 1958 and 1959 which was 
supported by funds from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion in New York. Helpful criticism of an earlier 
draft was received from Harold Guetzkow and 
James A. Robinson of Northwestern University, 
William A. Scott of the University of Colorado, 
Keith S. Petersen of the University of Arkansas, 
and several United Nations diplomats who will 
remain anonymous. 
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deliberations and what, therefore, is likely to 
remain as an active element in future develop- 
ments [9, p. 10]. 


It is the purpose of this article to discuss some 
potential non-resolution consequences of the 
United Nations—in particular, the General 
Assembly. It is also a goal of this article to 
show how these non-resolution consequences 
may significantly affect international conflict. 

In very general terms this discussion will 
assess, in an exploratory way, how the United 
Nations has altered patterns of communica- 
tion among nations, providing new routes of 
contact under new conditions; how it has had 
an impact on national policy; and how it has 
altered the career patterns and possibly the 
future behavior of participating individuals. 

The following questions reveal more spe- 
cifically the areas of concern: 

1. What effect does the need to defend 
publicly national policy in an international 
organization have upon the prior formulation 
of that policy? 

2. How does experience in international 
organizations affect the attitudes of the par- 
ticipants (temporary delegates and members 
of permanent missions) when they move on 
to other national roles? 

3. What is the effect of the availability of 
a neutral ground for inter-nation contact? 

4. How do the processes of “parliamen- 
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tary diplomacy” produce outcomes different 
from traditional diplomatic practice? 

5. What effect does the automatic par- 
ticipation of mediators (secretariat and na- 
tional delegations) have on the outcome of 
conflicts—in day-to-day interaction as well 
as on extraordinary occasions? 

6. What is the consequence of increasing 
the number of nations actively involved in a 
particular problem? 

7. What is the effect of creating an inter- 
national center where press and other private 
organizations have new and different kinds of 
access to officials and to each other? 

8. What is the significance of the new 
sources and kinds of information that mem- 
bers of international organizations obtain? 

9. What is the significance of opportuni- 
ties that international organizations provide 
for increased informal contact among diplo- 
mats? 

Although this paper will not be organized 
in terms of these questions, all will be dealt 
with to some degree in the discussion that 
follows. First, however, it might be illumi- 
nating to ask why only vague and inferential 
responses can be given to such important 
questions. A fundamental reason is the 
tendency to study political organizations, 
national as well as international, mainly in 
terms of their accomplishment of their 
explicit goals through the explicit mechan- 
isms established for this purpose. In the case 
of the United Nations, this means that there 
is concentration on the passage or defeat of 
resolutions in public meetings and on extra- 
ordinary mediation attempts called for by 
these resolutions. However, this type of activ- 
ity does not produce the only, nor necessarily 
the most important, impact that the organiza- 
tion has on relations among members. The 
tendency to focus upon explicit organiza- 
tional goals and mechanisms for their attain- 
ment is accompanied by a tendency to attrib- 
ute United Nations influence on the course of 


events only in cases where a problem is car- 
ried through to resolution within United 
Nations jurisdiction. Thereby we sometimes 
may miss the impact of the United Nations 
upon problems that at some point become 
the subject of United Nations concern but 
are not finally resolved within its jurisdiction. 
What, for example, was the effect of yearly 
United Nations debates on Cyprus on the 
eventual settlement elsewhere of the dispute? 
Would the United States—Soviet negotiations 
in Geneva on nuclear testing have taken 
place without prior debate on the question in 
the United Nations and without the pressure 
for test cessation brought by other nations on 
American and Soviet delegations during this 
debate? It is quite clear that the kind of 
international system in which the United 
Nations operates has prevented the resolu- 
tion of such problems within a multilateral 
organization. But it is contended here that 
scholars have neglected the study of how 
multilateral organizations affect the broader 
international system in which they operate 
even when problems are not resolved within 
their walls. 

The neglect of non-resolution consequences 
is, of course, not a limitation of research on 
international organizations alone. What is 
known, for example, of the role of the United 
States Congress aside from its performance of 
its legislative function? How significant is 
the United States Congress as a nation-wide 
communications network for local leaders? 
What is the effect of congressional participa- 
tion upon congressmen and eventually upon 
local policy preferences? It may be, however, 





3 The reader may have detected a similarity 
between Robert K. Merton’s “latent functions” 
and “non-resolution consequences” (14, pp. 19- 
84). Although his analysis of manifest and latent 
functions offered fruitful provocation, the term 
“non-resolution consequences” more precisely 
indicates the phenomena with which this paper 
is concerned. 
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that the customary perspective in the assess- 
ment of the effects of political institutions 
overlooks matters of more significance in the 
case of organizations like the United Nations 
than in the case of bodies like the United 
States Congress. The Congress is a coercive 
body which, in most instances of member 
conflict, insures that minorities comply with 
the measures passed by majorities. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, increas- 
ingly the most significant body in the United 
Nations, is not coercive. The General Assem- 
bly is a non-coercive body made up of auton- 
omous subunits. Its resolutions are only 
recommendations and cannot force minority 
compliance. Perhaps significant aspects of 
the General Assembly are being neglected by 
testing it against a model provided by coer- 
cive bodies. New ways may be needed for 
looking at this type of institution. 

Lacking satisfaction with an evaluation of 
the impact of the General Assembly on world 
affairs solely on the basis of the resolutions it 
passes, what raw material is available for 
making an evaluation broader in scope? A 
very simple approach will be taken. What 
does the observer of United Nations Head- 
quarters during a General Assembly session 
see? The direct observation of the behavior 
of persons involved in General Assembly 
activity may provide leads for probing the 
non-resolution consequences of their behav- 
ior. Some of the readily observable aspects 
of the General Assembly will be described 
very briefly and then the significance of 
these characteristics for international rela- 
tions in general and for international conflict 
in particular will be examined. 

Before proceeding it might be prudent to 
anticipate the criticism of those readers who 
are very familiar with the General Assembly 
and feel that some of what follows is a 
description of the mundane and obvious. In 
the first place, some of these things are not as 
well known to those who have not had the 
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opportunity to observe the General Assembly 


over a period of time as more knowledgeable 
scholars sometimes assume. Second, the task 
of the scholar is not to describe and explain 
what is not obvious, but the significant. Par. 
ticularly in the social sciences, where certain 
fundamental aspects of human behavior are 


very familiar to the human participant and : 


observer, there is a tendency to focus on the 
unique and dramatic instead of on patterns of 
behavior that are significant. The description 
of the “obvious” characteristics of the inter- 
national community that the General Assem- 
bly brings into being may provide the raw 
materials for explaining significant effects of 
this community on international relations. 


II. Some General Characteristics of the 
Assembly 


The scholar who intensively observes the 
General Assembly for the first time is im- 
pressed by the number of participants, the 
intensity of their experiences, the variety of 
situations in which they interact, the size of 
the agenda debated, and the access to the 
delegates that is afforded external persons. 
The contrast between the General Assembly 
seen first-hand and impressions obtained 
from most of the literature is striking. The 
literature leaves an image of the General 
Assembly Hall with the delegations of eighty- 
two‘ nations, each occupying ten seats, neatly 
arranged in rows behind signs designating 
their countries. Even when committees and 
less public activities are mentioned, they are 
treated only very briefly. The Assembly of 
the observer, however, is a complex interna- 
tional community which includes approxi- 
mately 1,400 national officials, portions of 
the some 3,000 members of the Secretariat, 


— 


and hundreds of private persons: press, mem- | 





*This paper was completed in March, 1960, 
before the 1960 expansion of the United Nations 
to ninety-nine members. 
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bers of non-governmental organizations, and 
others interested in influencing or talking 
with delegates. Approximately 500 of the 
national officials are members of permanent 
missions to the United Nations, the other 900 
come only for the Assembly. They come 
from other diplomatic posts, home govern- 
ment posts, and even private life. The 
agenda items which they consider in each 
session have numbered from 56 to 77 items 
(16, p. 234). The items which they discuss 
that are not on the agenda stir the imagina- 
tion and must be many times that of the 
formal agenda. 

The complexity and variety of an Assem- 
bly session is attributable largely to the fact 
that it is in reality composed of the simul- 
taneous meeting of seven “little assemblies” 
in which most of the work is done. These 
bodies are the seven committees of the Gen- 
eral Assembly: two political committees, and 
one each for economic and financial, social 
and humanitarian, trusteeship and non- 
self-governing territories, and legal affairs. 
Each member of the United Nations is repre- 
sented on all of these committees, with a 
number of nations having two or more dele- 
gates present at meetings of some commit- 
tees. This makes it impossible for permanent 
missions of member states to participate in 
the Assembly without, on the average, almost 
tripling their complement. 

These committees usually meet twice a 
day, from 10:30 a.m. to approximately 1:00 
p.m. and from 3:00 p.m. to about 6:00 p.m. 
Occasionally there are night sessions, espe- 
cially toward the end of the three months. As 
resolutions are passed by the committees 
they are brought before a plenary session of 
the General Assembly, a few at a time. But 
these plenary sessions occupy a relatively 
small portion of the total time spent in formal 
meetings. Even the plenary, when it meets 
to pass on committee resolutions, is often a 
reconstitution of the committees one at a 
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time. For example, after the plenary deals 
with trusteeship items there may be a period 
of commotion while trusteeship committee 
members leave their plenary seats and return 
to their committee, and members from 
another committee take the front row seats 
of their delegation. In the plenary the same 
committee members pass again on their work, 
needing now a two-thirds majority to pass 
resolutions on important questions rather 
than the simple majority required in com- 
mittee. 

The observer of the General Assembly is 
immediately struck by the parliamentary 
atmosphere. Dean Rusk has coined the term 
“parliamentary diplomacy” to refer to the 
proceedings (18). In this environment diplo- 
matic rank is noticeably less a restraint on 
interaction than is the case in national capi- 
tals. Parliamentary roles require that diplo- 
mats who are sitting on the same committee 
approach each other directly even though 
one is an ambassador and the other is a 
second secretary. Contacts of Assembly 
members with the press, non-governmental 
organizations, and other outsiders are more 
similar to the external contacts of parliamen- 
tarians than to those of the foreign office or 
embassy official. Outside persons button- 
hole a delegate in the corridor, page him in 
the Delegates’ Lounge, or send a note asking 
for him to come out of a committee meeting, 
rather than seek an office appointment. 

The sessions of the General Assembly are 
an intense and exhausting experience for the 
delegates. Their day begins with morming 
delegation meetings at the office of their 
country’s mission to the United Nations. 
Then delegates go to the United Nations for 
morning committee sessions. Between the 
morming and afternoon sessions, business 
continues as delegates lunch together in the 
Delegates’ Dining Room or talk in the Dele- 
gates’ Lounge or at other places in United 
Nations Headquarters. At lunch and at 
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other times during the day small working 
parties hammer out the exact wording of 
resolutions. Meetings of representatives of 
blocs are required to coordinate the positions 
of members of these blocs. Following the 
afternoon session there is usually a reception 
by one of the delegations, perhaps in the 
Delegates’ Dining Room. Most likely more 
than one party is being held and the dele- 
gate must divide time between them. Many 
delegates must then return to their mission 
and write up the day’s activities, prepare for 
the next day, and send cables home on im- 
portant matters so that new instructions may 
be sent back before the delegation meeting 
the next morning. With what time remains, 
an attempt must be made to read the exten- 
sive United Nations documentation on the 
matters being debated. As a result, the work- 
ing day for many delegates extends to nine 
or ten o'clock in the evening. For a large 
number the only respite from Assembly 
duties comes on the weekends. 

These brief descriptive comments could, 
of course, be considerably extended. How- 
ever, it is only intended here to describe 
enough to make the reader who has not 
observed the Assembly cognizant of the kind 
of evidence that stimulates an inquiry into 
the non-resolution consequences of this body. 
Does this virtually continuous interaction 
between representatives of most of the na- 
tions of the world for extended periods of 
time have significant consequences beyond 
the resolutions it produces? It is likely that 
most scholars and laymen with a reasonable 
amount of knowledge about the United Na- 
tions would say, “Yes.” But our knowledge 
about these consequences does not go much 
beyond the assertion that “When they’re 
debating they're not shooting,” and the 
assumption that “it’s useful to keep the com- 
munications channels open.” What kind of 
debate or other behavior provides an alter- 
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native to violence that is considered satisfac- 
tory by conflicting parties? What particular | 


kinds of communications channels are most | 
useful for the kinds of ends that are pursued 
through the creation of international organi- | 


zations? These questions lie under the clichés 
and we do not possess the knowledge that 
would enable us to answer them. 


III. Some Non-Resolution Consequences 
of the Assembly 


Six non-resolution consequences of the 
General Assembly have been selected for 
discussion here. They will be presented in 
the following order: (1) The impact of 
Assembly experience on participating na- 
tional civil servants and nationals from other 
occupations; (2) The development of per- 
sonal friendships among delegates across 
national lines; (3) The accentuation by the 
specialized committees of expert in contrast 
to purely political factors; (4) The formation 
of cooperating groups of nations that do not 
conform to normal political alignments; (5) 
The extension of the active interest of partici- 
pating nations to additional geographic areas 
and to a broader range of international prob- 
lems; (6) The new information and new 
sources of information that become available 
to participants. These factors affect the inter- 
national system outside the General Assem- 
bly and also affect subsequent international 
relations within the General Assembly, a part 
of the system. 

1. Impact of Assembly experience on dele- 
gates. The additional personnel that come to 
the United Nations for the General Assembly 
come from other overseas posts, foreign 
offices, other government departments, par- 
liaments, and private life. For three months 
they are separated from their normal envi- 
ronment and have what is for many a quite 
intensive experience that places them in an 
extraordinarily different communications net- 
work. For some this experience is repeated 
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for several years in succession. From posts in 
which most viewpoints on international rela- 
tions that are encountered are from the per- 
spective of one nation, they come to a com- 
munity where they are constantly subjected 
to many perspectives. In addition, they are 
in the company of many people, members of 
the secretariat and others, who look at the 
system as a whole rather than from the per- 
spective of one nation. 

The parliamentary framework of the Gen- 
eral Assembly provides an atmosphere that is 
quite different from that to which most of 
the delegates are accustomed, since most of 
them are governmental bureaucrats. For 
these bureaucrats to become delegates re- 
quires that they move away from a rather 
stationary existence behind a desk that pro- 
vides, if not isolation, considerable restraints 
on the access to them by persons not in their 
own bureaucracy. But in the Assembly, 
where they become mobile delegates operat- 
ing most of each day away from a protective 
bureaucratic shell, they are directly accessible 
to other delegates. As has already been indi- 
cated, the lobbyist, journalist, and scholar 
can approach them directly as they pass from 
meeting hall to lounge, to dining room, and 
back to meeting hall in the relatively open 
society of the General Assembly. Although 
the extent of this non-delegate contact may 
not be great for some delegates, there is little 
doubt that the sources of intellectual stimu- 
lation of most delegates greatly extends that 
provided by the bureaucrat’s incoming box 
and appointment calendar. 

It may also be significant that delegates 
who participate in the General Assembly 
return to their normal posts with first-hand 
knowledge of United Nations procedures. 
They will be more competent to use these 
procedures intelligently. In the General 
Assembly, parliamentary diplomacy has de- 
veloped into a phenomenon quite different 
from traditional bilateral diplomacy and is 
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more complex than it was in the smaller 
League of Nations. Through participation in 
the General Assembly many national offi- 
cials are learning parliamentary diplomacy 
through personal experience. This suggests 
the hypothesis that those who have mastered 
this particular kind of procedure for policy 
implementation are more likely to use it in 
the future than those who find such proce- 
dures unknown, unintelligible, and highly 
unpredictable.’ This would include not only 
temporary delegates but permanent mission 
officials as well, most of whom move on to 
other diplomatic posts after a few years’ 
service at the United Nations. 

2. Friendships across national boundaries. 
The informality of social relations among 
the delegates impresses the observer who 
watches them in the corridors, lounges, res- 
taurants, and meeting rooms of the United 
Nations. This informality may partially be 
attributed to the large number of persons 
involved. As hundreds of delegates surge 
into the Delegates’ Lounge, the dining room, 
and the cafeteria following committee ses- 
sions, the social restraints associated with 
traditional diplomatic interchange give way 
to more informal patterns of behavior. Events 
such as the concert (followed by dancing 
and dinner) given by the Secretary-General 
and the President of the General Assembly 
in the 1958 session have an atmosphere of 





5 In an attempt to assess the impact of Assem- 
bly experiences on delegates, the writer inter- 
viewed delegates to the Fourteenth General As- 
sembly who had not served before. Delegates 
from thirty countries were interviewed both 
before and near the end of the Assembly. This 
data is now being analyzed. In another United 
Nations field study for Northwestern’s Interna- 
tional Relations Program, Gary Best studied the 
difference between diplomacy conducted at the 
site of an international organization and diplo- 
macy in a national capital. Permanent Mission 
personnel from all member nations were inter- 
viewed in this study (2). 
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informality unexpected for such occasions. 
The formal attire of the perhaps two thou- 
sand persons in attendance was not matched 
by their informal conduct as they stood in 
line for Scotch and champagne, attempted to 
dance on the crowded dance floor, queued up 
for the buffet dinner, and then searched for a 
table at which to eat—some resigning them- 
selves to standing up. And as the evening 
drew to a close there was another line to be 
faced as delegates obtained their coats from 
the check room. 

In addition to the role of numbers, social 
interaction among delegates is encouraged 
by the physical environment offered by the 
United Nations Headquarters buildings. 
When one is enmeshed in this environment 
in the midst of the delegates he is tempted to 
rank the architect of the United Nations 
buildings along with the writers of the Char- 
ter in importance. The intensity of interac- 
tion of members of the General Assembly is 
heightened by the proximity of all of the 
arenas of delegate activity while they are on 
the United Nations premises. The General 
Assembly Hall, committee rooms, dining 
room, and lounge are all close to each other. 
A relatively few hallways connect the main 
centers of activity and delegates pass and 
re-pass each other frequently as they go 
about their tasks. One inhabitant of this 
system who desires to see another member on 
a particular day need not make a formal 
appointment nor look for him very ener- 
getically, for he will encounter him a num- 
ber of times during the day. 

Social interaction among the delegates is 
also encouraged by delegation receptions, 
with each delegation holding at least one and 
usually two receptions during the Assembly 
session. The uniformed attendant, calling 
out the names of the guests as they arrive, is 
reminiscent of the diplomatic heritage of the 
Assembly. Each national delegation to the 
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Assembly must perform the representational 
functions of a foreign embassy as well as play 


parliamentary aspects of its role. It is per- — 


haps diplomatic tradition that determines 
the nature of other social functions such as 
concerts in the General Assembly Hall, and 
occasional plays and other cultural events. 


All of these occasions add to the wide variety | 


of situations in which members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly encounter each other. 

The sustained interaction of the delegates 
as well as the variety of the occasions on 
which they confront each other provides 
opportunities for the development of friend- 
ships across national boundaries that surpass 
those of normal diplomatic intercourse. Asa 
result, delegates have networks of personal 
friends on other delegations. These networks 
provide opportunities for inter-nation com- 
munication that are more flexible than for- 
mal channels. The maintenance of these 
friendships places certain obligations on 
delegates, such as alerting friends to changes 
in policy or gradually adjusting them to 
change. Two United Nations delegates have 
themselves described the role of personal 
friendships: 


Seldom is any vote changed by personal rela- 
tions because persons, unless very senior, have 
little influence over national policies. It is possi- 
ble however to foster a better understanding and 
appreciation of national positions as a result of 
social contacts and sometimes to affect subse- 
quent formal exchanges and in the long run vot- 
ing patterns. . . . In many eyes the personal rela- 
tionships established at the United Nations have 
as much, if not greater, importance than the 
formal decisions which are reached [8, pp. 39 
and 47]. 


3. Participation of experts. One of the 
factors that contributes to the intensity of 
personal friendships is the camaraderie that 
develops among groups of delegates who are 
experts in the same field. Since most dele- 
gates spend their time on one committee that 
is handling one kind of issue, it is advanta- 
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geous to nations to assign delegates to these 
committees who are experts in the subject 
matter being discussed. It is also the case 
that delegates assigned to these committees 
without previous claim of expert knowledge 
become experts, at least in the context of their 
own delegations, on the matters being consid- 
ered. In addition to frequent similarities of 
professional training, the experts on a partic- 
ular committee spend long hours together in 
their committee, giving them a common fund 
of knowledge and shared experience. For 
those who return to the same committee for 
several years common bonds are intensified. 
These bonds facilitate the work of the com- 
mittees and at times become so pronounced 
as to create rivalry between committees. 

Thus, it is hypothesized that the special- 
ized committees not only create a need for 
experts in the conduct of assembly business 
but also serve as a training ground for addi- 
tional experts and reinforce the dedication of 
experts to the norms of their profession. A 
corollary of this hypothesis is that delegation 
positions in the Assembly and recommen- 
dations to home governments are affected 
by the professional norms of participating 
experts in international law, human rights, 
international economics, and so on. 

4. Shifting majorities. One important 
aspect of the perspective of this analysis is 
that it probes below the level of nation 
behavior in international organizations to the 
individual level. It has been suggested that it 
makes a difference who the individuals that 
participate are and that the effects of partici- 
pation upon these individuals are important. 
Furthermore, it is important in the General 
Assembly that the simultaneous consideration 
of a number of issues requires nations to play 
a number of roles simultaneously. Coordi- 
nation of the seven committee voices of a 
national delegation is not always easy, par- 
ticularly since different issues often require 
cooperation with a different set of allies. It is 
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contended that the variety of voting align- 
ments across committees in the General 
Assembly introduces new elements into 
diplomacy within the United Nations and 
eventually outside as well. 

In the political committees, the United 
States and the Soviet Union are the main pro- 
tagonists, with their political allies aligning 
on the appropriate side and primarily some 
Afro-Asian nations playing a mediating role. 
NATO, the Warsaw Pact, SEATO, the Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization, OAS, and a scat- 
tering of bilateral treaties mirror basic align- 
ments on key political questions. But in the 
economic committee, it is the haves against 
the have-nots, with the Latin Americans 
joining the Afro-Asians in a drive for an in- 
crease in multilateral economic programs. 
Often the Soviet Union votes with this group 
as does the Netherlands and Norway of the 
NATO bloc. On the social and humanitarian 
committee, Afro-Asian Moslems and Euro- 
pean and Latin American Catholics cooper- 
ate on questions relating to birth control. On 
the trusteeship and non-self-governing terri- 
tories committee the colonial nations and the 
newly independent countries are the main 
protagonists. On a matter before the legal 
committee related to ocean shipping, the 
maritime nations are lined up against non- 
maritime members. Finally, on the budg- 
etary committee the lines of conflict are 
sometimes drawn with virtually all member 
nations on one side and the Secretariat on 
the other, as the committee assumes the typi- 
cal parliamentary attitude toward the expen- 
ditures of executive officials. 

Thus as one moves from committee to com- 
mittee and issue to issue, a variety of alliances 
is encountered. It is contended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly, because of its varied agenda, 
provides opportunity for and stimulus for 
cooperative effort that often runs in opposi- 
tion to political alignments based on organi- 
zations other than the United Nations. This 
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cooperative effort opens up new lines of com- 
munications. It requires joint effort not only 
in the public sessions of committees but also 
in small working parties who negotiate final 
wordings of resolutions, and in bilateral con- 
versations, at the United Nations and per- 
haps also in national capitals. These lines of 
communication can then be used for other 
purposes. These alignments and new com- 
munications routes become elements in sub- 
sequent diplomacy in the United Nations and 
in diplomacy conducted outside the United 
Nations. 

5. Expansion of nation concern. The scope 
of the agenda of the General Assembly also 
has the effect of expanding the area of con- 
cern of participant nations. Participation in 
deliberations on an average of over 70 agenda 
items causes each nation to extend, in terms 
of both geography and subject matter, the 
range of items with which its diplomacy is 
directly involved. Most countries vote on 
almost all of these items and this requires 
that most of them take positions on matters 
that they would not have had to take stands 
on otherwise. It also requires public asser- 
tion of positions which might otherwise have 
been taken in private. Furthermore, private 
positions must usually be changed—f not in 
principle at least in emphasis and perhaps in 
explanation of motives—before they are 
made public. 

It is hypothesized that this expansion of 
nation concern, along with the extension of 
the requirements for public declaration of 
policy, affects policy positions already held. 
When a nation is required to play a role in an 
agenda of items that covers the world, it as- 
sumes obligations that modify roles played in 
narrower arenas. For example, the extended 
participation in world affairs that the United 
Nations requires of the newly independent 
nations may be very important. After decades 
of foreign rule, in the first years of independ- 
ence nations are inclined to be self-centered, 
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to self-consciously assert their independence 
in relations with other nations and to assume 
little responsibility for the state of the inter. | 
national system as a whole. The addition of — 
so many independent units to the interna. | 
tional system which is now taking place 
could heighten instability. The fact that 
United Nations participation prevents the 
isolation of these nations and extends their 
responsibilities may be diminishing the in- 
stabilities that they create in international 
affairs. 

6. Availability of new information. The 
public debates in the General Assembly and 
private discussions as well provide member 
nations with a large volume of information on 
international affairs. For at least some of the 
smaller nations, the volume of reports sent 
home from their United Nations mission is 
greater than that from any other foreign 


post. Statements by participants on their — 


nation’s policy and its underlying rationale 
comprise a substantial portion of the volumi- 
nous documentation of the United Nations. 
In the “general debate” that opens the annual 
sessions of the General Assembly, virtually 
every nation of the world declares its posi- 
tion on what it considers to be the most im- 
portant international questions. In the course 
of committee debate most nations participate 
in the “general debates” on each of the some 
seventy items on the agenda. Following each 
vote in the committees a number of nations 
feel the need to explain their votes. Then, 
when each item comes to the plenary session, 
nations that feel the most strongly about it 
may again take the opportunity to explain 
their positions. 

In addition, there are, of course, constant 
explanations of positions in discussion by 
delegates outside the committee and plenary 
sessions. During the variety of occasions for 
delegate interaction there is considerable 
opportunity for detailed explanation of na- 
tional positions and reasons for maintaining 
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them. This not only includes occasions when 
delegates can take the initiative in making 
the policy of their government clear, but also 
occasions in which delegates can acquire 
information. In such cases the United Nations 
environment may be quite important. Much 
opportunity is offered for a delegate himself, 
or through a friendly delegate, to get infor- 
mation without betraying the significance of 
the discussion of the matter. For this reason 
it is hypothesized that much information is 
available at the United Nations with virtually 
no cost. Information may be obtained with- 
out revealing explicit intentions or interests to 
the degree that this is required to cross the 
more restrictive barriers of diplomacy in a 
national capital. A diplomat from a Euro- 
pean country who has been at the United 
Nations for several years told the writer: “On 
the whole, this is probably the best place in 
the world to pick up information on other 
governments.” 

In addition, the Secretariat and special 
committees and visiting missions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly collect and distribute reports 
on a great number of international problems. 
These reports, along with records of Assem- 
bly debates and other documents, provide 
voluminous documentation that covers virtu- 
ally all international problems. To an extent 
never the case heretofore, a common body of 
documentation available to all defines the 
nature of major problems, supplies extensive 
documentation on positions of conflicting 
parties, and furnishes detailed background 
information. This documentation is, of 
course, more important to some nations than 
it is to others. For smaller nations and nations 
not directly involved in some issues, United 
Nations information sources may provide 
virtually all of the data on which national 
positions are based. This suggests the hy- 
pothesis that the growth in dependence on 
documentation shared by all tends to give 
nations a more similar view of the world. 
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IV. Non-Resolution Consequences of the 
General Assembly and International Con- 
flict 

Are these non-resolution consequences of 
the General Assembly intriguing but incon- 
sequential by-products of international rela- 
tions in this community? Or do they have 
significance for important problems in inter- 
national relations? An attempt will now be 
made to demonstrate that non-resolution con- 
sequences of the kind just discussed are 
potentially significant for what is with con- 
siderable unanimity cited as the most impor- 
tant problem in international relations and 
also as the problem of our age: international 
conflict. The primary purpose for this explor- 
atory exposition is to show that research on 
non-resolution consequences is not only jus- 
tified but urgently needed. In decisions so 
crucial as those involved in the creation of 
and participation in international organiza- 
tions, it is not prudent for men to know only 
vaguely the consequences of their acts when 
more precise knowledge is obtainable. 

To ask the relationship between the 
non-resolution consequences of the General 
Assembly and international conflict is to ask 
a question that international organization 
scholars have not attempted to answer, 
except by occasional impressionistic and 
anecdotal accounts. This does not mean, 
however, that the scholar who attempts to 
answer this question must start from scratch. 
There is knowledge in the social sciences—in 
the literature on organizations, communica- 
tions, and conflict, for example—which is 
useful. Possibly because the study of inter- 
national organizations has become primarily 
the domain of political scientists, we are 
inclined to look at these organizations only as 
particular kinds of political institutions. But 
human behavior in international organiza- 
tions is also a special case, for example, of 
organizational behavior, communication, and 
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social conflict. Knowledge from these areas 
of social science can be usefully applied in 
the study of international organizations along 
with knowledge gained from the traditional 
foci of the political scientist. In the explora- 
tion of the potential relationship between the 
non-resolution consequences of the General 
Assembly and international conflict that fol- 
lows, knowledge is drawn from outside the 
international relations area whenever pos- 
sible. 

The ensuing discussion indicates five kinds 
of ways in which the non-resolution conse- 
quences already described may have an 
effect on international conflict. (1) Change in 
the traditional patterns of inter-nation com- 
munication may affect conflict. Particularly 
relevant here are the changes in these pat- 
terns that personal friendships, extended 
national interest, and the effects of Assembly 
experience on delegates bring. (2) There 
may be a relationship between conflict and 
new kinds of information that the Assembly 
makes available. It is asserted that relation- 
ship occurs because of the greater predict- 
ability of the behavior of other nations that 
this information allows. (3) The third and 
fourth examples discuss how Assembly par- 
ticipation places both the nation and the 
individual in a more varied set of roles than 
before that may bind each to a larger com- 
munity. In the case of the nation, the new 
kinds of alignments that Assembly activity 
brings and extended national interest are 
important. (4) In the case of individuals 
cross-pressures are encouraged by the in- 
volvement of professional norms and personal 
friendships. (5) Finally, the possibility is 
discussed that conflict in the Assembly may 
itself be a non-resolution consequence that 
substitutes for conflict elsewhere. 

1. The channeling of information. When 
relations among nations are looked at as a 
communications system, sharp differences 
are discerned between the part of this system 
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that is within an organization such as the 
General Assembly and that which is con- 
ducted through more traditional channels. 
Bilateral communications outside an interna- 
tional organization are conducted through the 
elaborate and, for the most part, extremely 
formal mechanisms of diplomacy. The re- 
straints that diplomatic practices have placed 
on inter-nation communication have helped 
not only to create conditions in which there 
are significant areas of national ignorance 
about the policies and intentions of other 
nations, but the cost of obtaining informa- 
tion to eliminate ignorance has often been 
high. Formal requests for information may 
betray ignorance, reveal intentions, or expose 
areas of concern. These costs must be 
weighed against the value of the information 
— if it is even available. Within the General 
Assembly, however, a portion of the restraints 
on inter-nation communication are elimi- 
nated. The sustained social interaction in a 
variety of kinds of situations, in the context of 
a common institution, stimulated by such ele- 
ments as personal friendships and camarad- 
erie of experts, breaks down these restraints. 

Do the new kinds of communications 
opportunities that the General Assembly per- 
mits have any relationship to international 
conflict? James March and Herbert Simon, 
in their recent volume summarizing the liter- 
ature on organizational behavior, suggest that 
there is a body of knowledge that will give 
some insight on this question. Studies of 
organizations have indicated that “the greater 
the channeling of information-processing, the 
greater the differentiation of perceptions 
within the organization” (15, p. 128). By 
channeling of information they mean limiting 
the number of organization members to 
whom any given bit of information is trans- 
mitted. Related to the proposition on the 
channeling of information is another which 
indicates its relevance to our discussion. It 
states that differences in the perception of 
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reality are one of the major factors contribut- 
ing to intergroup conflict (15, p. 121). 

The converse of the March and Simon 
propositions offer stimulating hypotheses 
when applied to the General Assembly. It is 
hypothesized that the community of diplo- 
mats in New York, largely because of their 
participation in the General Assembly, is an 
element in the international communications 
system where the circulation of information is 
more diffuse and the patterns of its distribu- 
tion more complex than in the remainder of 
the system. Therefore it is further hypothe- 
sized that the General Assembly tends to 
give officials who participate in it a more 
similar perception of reality than they have 
before they participate. The information that 
these persons supply to the remainder of the 
international system when they report home 
and when they move on to other posts tends 
to give all member nations a more similar 
perception of reality. Thus, as a network of 
communications routes that supplement and 
sometimes by-pass traditional diplomatic pat- 
terns of communication, the General Assem- 
bly tends to lessen the intensity of conflict by 
causing member nations to have more similar 
perceptions of the world. 

2. Predictability. As a consequence of the 
opportunities that the General Assembly pro- 
vides for the relaxation of the communica- 
tions restraints of traditional diplomacy and 
because of the new information available in 
the Assembly, it is hypothesized that partici- 
pating nations know more about the capa- 
bilities and intentions of other participating 
nations than they would without this institu- 
tion. In other words, it is contended that an 
organization such as the General Assembly 
makes the world more predictable for its 
members. Is there a relationship between 
predictability and conflict? Robin M. Wil- 
liams, Jr., in a work on conflict among ethnic, 
religious, and racial groups in the United 
States, suggests that “disruption of stable 
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expectations of interpersonal conduct tends 
to be productive of intergroup conflict” (20, 
p. 57). Karl Deutsch has asserted the impor- 
tance of predictability in the development of 
an international community as follows: “In- 
sofar as members of a stable political com- 
munity must be able to expect more or less 
dependable interlocking, interchanging, or at 
least compatible behavior from each other, 
they must be able, at least to that extent, to 
predict one another’s actions” (6, p. 53). 

The General Assembly may not only make 
the world more predictable to its members as 
a result of opening new routes for communi- 
cation and creating an environment in which 
nations must give extensive explanations of 
their policies. This extensive requirement 
that nations explain policies publicly may 
tend to make these policies more stable. Con- 
formity with predetermined plans should be 
greater after these plans have been revealed 
publicly before most nations of the world 
than when dissemination has been more 
restricted. This would seem to be particu- 
larly true if these plans have become the basis 
for multilateral action within the United Na- 
tions. The reader may have noted that this is 
the reverse of a proposition often found in 
international organization literature which 
asserts that public debate in bodies such as 
the General Assembly may intensify conflict 
by making positions more rigid and thereby 
eliminating the competence of conflicting 
parties to compromise. But the importance 
of predictability to conflict suggests that 
public commitment may not always be a 
deterrent to conflict reduction. It would be 
valuable to know more about the conditions 
under which each of these seemingly con- 
trary propositions holds true. 

3. Overlapping conflict systems. This dis- 
cussion has emphasized ways in which 
General Assembly processes may tend to 
diminish the intensity of some international 
conflicts. It is true, of course, that at times 
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participation intensifies conflict between par- 
ties. In some cases, however, there may be 
potential beneficial effects for the stability of 
the system as a whole when conflict between 
traditional allies is intensified as a result of 
their being required to take a public stand on 
an issue on which they disagree; this may 
tend to relax, to some degree, tension be- 
tween traditional foes who might then find 
themselves on the same side of an issue. For 
example, debate on colonial problems some- 
times intensifies conflict between NATO 
allies when some members of NATO find 
themselves unable to support their allies on 
colonial issues. This conflict is accompanied 
by cooperative effort by some NATO mem- 
bers with nations who oppose them on other 
issues. 

The literature on conflict often refers to 
the salutary effect of overlapping conflicts 
that in a sense tend to cancel each other out. 
Edward A. Ross, a sociologist writing several 
decades ago, described this process: 


Every species of social conflict interferes with 
every other species in society . . . save only when 
lines of cleavage coincide; in which case they 
reinforce one another. . . . A society, therefore, 
which is ridden by a dozen oppositions along 
lines running in every direction may actually be 
in less danger of being torn with violence or fall- 
ing to pieces than one split just along one line. 
For each cleavage contributes to narrow the 
cross clefts, so that one might say that society is 
sewn together by its inner conflicts [17, p. 164— 
5, author’s emphasis]. 


A mechanism whereby a “society is sewn 
together” by its conflicts is that of multiple 
group affiliations of its members which add 
an element of interdependence to the rela- 
tions of conflicting groups. The committees 
of the General Assembly may be looked upon 
as multiple group affiliations required of the 
national delegations of the Assembly. Politi- 
cal allies find themselves at cross-purposes 
in economic and trusteeship committees and 
political enemies may at times be surprised to 
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discover that they are allies on other issues. 
In the 1958 Assembly, for example, a resolu- 
tion was passed urging the establishment of 
an international capital development fund in 
which the alignment was basically most 
NATO nations and a few more developed 
members of the British Commonwealth 
against the rest of the world. This was a sig- 
nificant departure from the usual alignment 
of the Latin American nations and others 
with the United States on political issues. 
Multiple group affiliations bring cross- 
pressures that tend to restrain the pursuit of 
the goals of any one affiliation. It has been 
noted, for example, that workers in so-called 
“isolated” industries such as miners, sailors, 
fishermen, lumbermen, and sheep-tenders 
tend to back political extremists. This is 
believed to be caused by the fact that mem- 
bers of these groups do not have the multiple 
affiliations that integrate other members of 
society into the broader community (12, pp. 
95-6). Does the broader scope of partici- 
pation that the General Assembly requires of 
nations serve to integrate them into a wider 
community and thereby modify extremist 
tendencies of nations formerly more isolated? 
As an example we might ask whether there 
is any indication that the Soviet Union is to 
some extent integrated into the United Na- 
tions community by its multiple committee 
participation. Thomas Hovet, in a study of 
bloc voting in the General Assembly, has 
compiled figures that are useful. In roll call 
votes that Hovet classifies “collective meas- 
ures, regulation of armaments, etc.,” the 
Soviets have voted with the majority only 
18.4 per cent of the time. On resolutions 
devoted to human rights and self-determina- 
tion, however, they have voted with the 
majority on 50 per cent and 45 per cent of 
the roll call votes respectively. As a result of 
these percentages, and others less high, the 
Soviets have an over-all concurrence with 
majorities of 39.1 per cent (10, p. 68-70). 
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Although the Soviet Union and its allies are, 
to a considerable degree, isolated from the 
remainder of the United Nations community, 
we hypothesize that the overlapping system 
of conflicts tends to integrate them into this 
community. Sharing voting victories on some 
items makes the Assembly seem less like an 
institution devised solely for the frustration 
of Soviet ambitions and makes success in 
additional areas seem more feasible and 
worth striving for through parliamentary 
means. And communication is easier with 
delegates who, on occasion, are on your side 
than with delegates who constantly oppose 
you. 

4. Individual personalities and conflict. As 
indicated earlier, study of nation participa- 
tion in international organizations has rarely 
probed below the nation as a unit of analysis. 
Simultaneous with the widely held belief 
that individuals can change the ultimate fate 
of nations very little, there is the assumption 
that decisions of importance are made in 
foreign offices—delegates in international 
organizations being merely agents for the 
implementation of these decisions. United 
Nations delegates do, nonetheless, have a 
role in shaping policies that they advocate 
for their governments. In some cases dele- 
gates operate under general instructions with 
the freedom to design specific policies within 
this framework. However, whether the dele- 
gate’s instructions be general or specific, the 
competence of delegates in pursuing national 
objectives in international bodies determines 
the kinds of choices that foreign office offi- 
cials will have available in forming future 
policy. Furthermore, the delegate in an inter- 
national organization selects and arranges 
information that is sent to the foreign office 
and often makes policy recommendations. 
The information and recommendations sup- 
plied by delegates may play a prominent role 
in the development of instructions that are 
sent back to the delegate. 
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Assuming that the individual delegate does 
have a role in the development of his nation’s 
policies makes the effect of the General 
Assembly environment on delegates of some 
interest. Does the fact that the General 
Assembly to some degree consists of small 
international communities of experts and that 
personal friendships across national boun- 
daries are encouraged have effects that are 
related to the role of the Assembly in inter- 
national conflict? The literature on social 
conflict tells us that the introduction of per- 
sonal factors in social relations tempers con- 
flict. Lewis Coser, for example, suggests that 
the “elimination of the personal element 
tends to make conflict sharper, in the absence 
of modifying elements which personal fac- 
tors would normally introduce” (5, p. 118). 
This is a special case of the so-called cross- 
pressure hypothesis that has found its way 
into political studies in surveys of voting 
behavior (1, p. 283; 3, p. 183). Persons who 
have opposing forces acting on them that 
engender internal conflict and indecision in 
voting situations have been found to be less 
strongly committed politically. It is not our 
suggestion, of course, that the cross-pressures 
brought to bear on General Assembly dele- 
gates will necessarily cause them to change 
votes or do about-faces on policy choices. 
The development and maintenance of per- 
sonal friendships and the norms of fellow- 
experts may, however, alter the way in which 
delegates perceive situations, determine the 
types of contacts and sources of information 
available to them, and eventually affect the 
picture of the situation that they relay home. 
It is hypothesized that the development of 
personal friendships tends to temper the in- 
tensity of conflict which delegates feel exists 
between their nation and nations with whose 
delegates they develop friendships. Devo- 
tion by delegates to the norms of their 
fellow-experts on Assembly committees may 
produce the same effect. Those who bemoan 
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the existence of intercommittee rivalry should 
not overlook the fact that it is likely caused 
by inter-nation cooperation! 

5. General Assembly conflict as a substitute 
for violence. There is a tendency to consider 
all conflict as negative in its consequences. 
Such a perspective may prevent the percep- 
tion of transformations in conflict that are 
taking place. It has already been indicated 
that conflicts among members of a subsystem 
may make the over-all system more stable if 
they tend to criss-cross a bipolar cleavage 
that is threatening stability. It is also pos- 
sible that conflict in one form may serve as 
a substitute for a more violent variety. 

Lewis Coser’s book, The Functions of 
Social Conflict, offers a stimulating analysis 
of the potential positive values of conflict. In 
discussing the valuable information which 
conflict allows the antagonists to obtain about 
each other, Coser asserts: 


Conflict consists in a test of power between 
antagonistic parties. Accommodation between 
them is possible only if each is aware of the 
relative strength of both parties. However, para- 
doxical as it may seem, such knowledge can most 
frequently be attained only through conflict, 
since other mechanisms for testing the respective 
strength of antagonists seem to be unavailable 
[5, p. 137]. 

Earlier Coser tells us that “if alternative 
means are not available or are believed to be 
unavailable, the only way to a reappraisal of 
the contending parties’ power is to use the 
‘weapon of last resort’” (5, p. 136). Does 
the General Assembly at times provide a 
suitable alternative means for appraisal of 
relative strength that may make the resort to 
“weapons of last resort” unnecessary? It may 
be seen that the process here is somewhat 
akin to that earlier described wherein the 
Assembly contributes to predictability by 
providing more reliable information on the 
capabilities and intentions of opponents in 
conflict. But an element is added; in this 
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instance we ask whether Assembly action 
might provide a substitute for other kinds of 
action. 

Inis Claude seems to suggest that the Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Trusteeship Council of 
the United Nations may be serving as arenas 
of final conflict over colonial questions. He 
reports that the most significant thing about 
the role of the United Nations in colonial 
affairs is not that it “has become the regis- 
trar of the triumphant surge of dynamic anti- 
colonialism, but rather that it has become the 
scene of conflict, the prize ring within which 
the battle over the future of colonialism has 
been fought” (4, p. 361). In some quarters, 
United Nations efforts in colonial questions 
are judged a failure because all members are 
not speaking with one voice in the solution of 
these problems. But this conflict might be 
enacted in a more violent way were United 
Nations councils not available as a battle- 
ground. Are battles of parliamentary diplo- 
macy substitutes for more violent battles 
elsewhere? It is imperative that we know 
much more than we do about instances in 
which this is the case. It is not necessarily 
true that an Assembly that does not reach 
agreements on major conflicts has been a 
total loss. It is crucial that we learn under 
what kinds of conditions conflict is amenable 
to transformation from violent conflict to a 
conflict of parliamentary diplomacy. 


V. Conclusion 


Some non-resolution consequences of the 
General Assembly have been discussed with 
the purpose of providing direction for re- 
search that will give more complete under- 
standing of the effect of the United Nations 
and other international organizations on rela- 
tions among nations. It has been asserted 
that perceptivity to such effects may be in- 
tensified by looking at these organizations in 
the context of the entire international system 
rather than looking at them as complete sys- 
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tems in and of themselves. It has also been 
suggested that one is more perceptive to the 
non-resolution consequences of the General 
Assembly if he recognizes the fact that 
nations may not be the only units whose 
Assembly participation merits analysis. It 
may be significant that each nation is play- 
ing a role in seven committees simultane- 
ously. And aspects of the behavior of indi- 
vidual delegates may merit consideration. 

In assessing the relationship between the 
non-resolution consequences of the Assem- 
bly and international conflict, literature out- 
side political science and outside interna- 
tional relations has been cited. This was 
done to show the relevance of bodies of 
knowledge from other areas of human be- 
havior to the study of international organiza- 
tions. The intellectual barriers that surround 
academic departments have cut off this study 
from resources outside its home base—politi- 
cal science. Indeed, it is only recently that 
the main stream of political science has 
begun to affect the study of international 
organizations. If the great gain of the past 
decade has been a more general recognition 
that there is politics in international organi- 
zations, perhaps the advance of the coming 
years will be the acknowledgment that peo- 
ple are to be found there as well. 

There seem to be significant patterns of 
interaction in the United Nations about 
which we as yet know very little. These pat- 
terns were not devised by those who built 
the organization at San Francisco, and the 
writer believes that in many cases they have 
not been implementations of conscious plan- 
ning. Often they have been the products, it 
would seem, of widely scattered individual 
decisions. They have been born out of the 
daily agony of individual practitioners try- 
ing to stave off cataclysm by accomplishing 
the seemingly impossible. Often the prac- 
titioners are so busy with their individual 
acts that they do not see the over-all patterns. 


And sometimes when they do see them they 
do not have time to contemplate their signifi- 
cance. It is up to the social scientist, build- 
ing on the insights that the practitioner can 
give, to discern their significance in terms of 
their effects on international relations and 
the relationship of these effects to the long- 
range goals of international organizations. 
Up to the present time, the underlying pat- 
terns have been neglected because scholars 
and practitioners have tended to concentrate 
on the explicit organizational mechanisms for 
conflict resolution. Changes in the basic 
interaction process that international organi- 
zations may effect have been overlooked. It 
remains to be seen whether changes have 
been effected that are measurable, but we 
may be stumbling into unplanned conse- 
quences of organizational building that equal 
in importance those that are planned. Ernst 
Haas has concluded, as a result of his study 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, 
that international “institutions are crucial 
causative links in the chain of integration” 
(7, p. 450). They not only handle their 
explicitly assigned tasks but become the 
causes of other new factors that affect rela- 
tions among their members. Haas reports 
that “our European lesson drives home the 
potential role of institutional forces in re- 
channeling and realigning previous group 
loyalties and expectations” (7, p. 457). 
Furthermore, international organizations 
may spur integration in a given system 
through making the relationships between 
units in the system more complicated. This 
may occur by the initiation of new kinds of 
cooperative efforts among nations that run 
contrary to normal political alignments, the 
involvement of some nations in problems 
that they would have ignored were they not 
required to act in the organization, the estab- 
lishment of new channels of cooperation for 
governmental experts, and the establishment 
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of new and more intense friendships among 
officials across national boundaries. 

The creation of international organizations 
may thus have a two-level effect: one effect 
being the organization’s success at attaining 
goals for which it is established and the other 
being basic changes in the international sys- 
tem in which it is established. A closer study 
of the latter may be a requisite for making 
international organizations more effective in 
the achievement of explicit goals. For exam- 
ple, advocates of revision of the United Na- 
tions Charter might well look at their pro- 
posals not only as revisions of Charter mech- 
anisms but also as revisions of basic patterns 
of inter-nation relations. Those who voice a 
desire for more orderly and neatly organized 
General Assembly processes might also give 
careful consideration to the potential effects 
of their proposals. What would be the 
effects of cutting the size of the General 
Assembly Committees? What would be the 
impact of reducing the number of items on 
the agenda? On the other hand, more sophis- 
ticated knowledge about the non-resolution 
consequences of the Assembly might show 
opportunities for changes in procedures that 
could have effects as significant as Charter 
revision but that require neither Charter 
revision nor seem threatening to those sensi- 
tive to inroads on national sovereignty. 

In the introduction to his Fourteenth 
Annual Report to the General Assembly, Sec- 
retary Hammarskjold made two recommen- 
dations for changed procedures. He asked for 
regular meetings of the Security Council in 
executive session and for the development of 
international economic policies in short spe- 
cial meetings at the ministerial level, within 
or under the aegis of the Economic and Social 
Council. How prepared are international 
organization scholars to predict the conse- 
quences of such innovations? Such predic- 
tions cannot be made from the data ordinarily 
used for international organization research: 
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verbatim records of meetings, resolutions, 
handouts to the press, and journalistic ac- 
counts. These documents are only partial 
reflections of the consequences of the opera- 
tion of political institutions. If he is to con- 
tribute anything to questions such as these 
beyond what the insightful practitioner and 
journalist can offer, the political scientist 
must collect other types of data and include 
it in his analysis. Scholars of international 
organizations have hardly begun the work 
which could enable them to provide knowl- 
edge beyond that which practitioners and 
journalists can supply. Under the existing 
documentary material above the surface lies 
an iceberg of unknown dimensions. Here 
may be unanticipated consequences of inter- 
national organizational building which could 
make these organizations self-destructive. 
On the other hand, there may be elements 
which could be utilized to advantage. 
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A rather broad consensus on a theory of 
limited war has developed in the postwar pe- 
riod among professional students of national 
security policy. There have been some signifi- 
cant exceptions ranging from the anti-militar- 
ism of George Kennan to the reliance on 
strategic air power of Thomas Finletter and 
others. But the overwhelming majority of 
scholars and journalists have agreed on the 
broad outlines of a theory of limited war; 
even on much of the detail there has been 
a surprising lack of disagreement. The need 
for more ground forces, for airlift, for a de- 
claratory policy of limited war, for negotia- 
tions with the Communists, has been repeat- 
edly stressed in the literature. The strategy 
and tactics of limited warfare, including the 
need for moderation and political control, 
have produced little disagreement among 
writers discussing the limited war problem.? 

However, one aspect of the limited war 
problem has caused a great deal of contro- 





1 This paper is part of a larger study on the 
“Theory of Limited War.” I am indebted to the 
following for comments and suggestions: Don- 
ald G. Brennan, Karl W. Deutsch, Paul Y. Ham- 
mond, William W. Kaufmann, John Phelps, 
Henry Rowen, Thomas C. Schelling, Glenn Sny- 
der, and H. Bradfield Westerfield. 

2 For the literature referred to see the refer- 
ences, the writer’s “Limited War, An Annotated 
Bibliography” (mimeo), 1961, and the extended 
bibliographical footnote in (43, p. 154). 
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versy within the small group writing and 
thinking about American national security 
problems. This is the question of the role 
which nuclear weapons should play in a 
limited war strategy. 

This problem includes a consideration of 
the nature of the limiting process and the 
question of the stability of various forms of 
limited war. It involves an analysis of the 
question of whether or not the United States 
would gain, politically or militarily, from the 
use of nuclear weapons in such a limited 
war. In addition, the question of the use of 
nuclear weapons in a limited war has broad 
implications for possible arms control negoti- 
ations and agreements. In this paper I will 
attempt to analyze these questions about the 
role of nuclear weapons in limited war and 
then to suggest their policy implications. 

The question of what role tactical nuclear 
weapons should play in American and alli- 
ance defense efforts has been an important 
one for policy-makers over the past decade. 
At the present time the NATO alliance has 
committed itself to the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons in the defense of Europe; and the 
Eisenhower Administration, although its pol- 
icy was somewhat ambiguous, had, on the 
whole, moved towards the position where it 
would be forced to use nuclear weapons in 
any military engagement in which it is in- 
volved. It is the basic contention of this 
paper that this was a dangerous trend. 
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The role that nuclear weapons should play 
in American limited war strategy has aroused 
considerable controversy in the public litera- 
ture on limited war. During the past ten 
years the weight of the opinion of private ex- 
perts has shifted dramatically on the basis 
of improved methods of analysis and more 
information. Before turning to a discussion 
of the issues involved in the question of the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons, this paper 
will briefly trace the course of the develop- 
ment of the public debate. 


Development of the Debate 


The first efforts to analyze the possible role 
of tactical nuclear weapons in limited war- 
fare were carried on within the American 
Government beginning in 1948. Project 
Vista at the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy was an effort to discover to what uses 
tactical nuclear weapons could be put. The 
situation considered was implicitly (if not 
explicitly) that of limited warfare (17). As 
a result of Project Vista, the United States 
began to take seriously the potential of the 
uses of tactical nuclear weapons; and there 
began a process which was ultimately to see 
tactical nuclear weapons become standard 
equipment for American military forces. 

In 1952 the United States had tested its 
first thermonuclear device, as did the Soviet 
Union a few months later. Within a short 
time, fusion bombs of vastly greater power 
than fission weapons were available on both 
sides. This development was important in 
two ways in assessing the role of nuclear 
weapons in limited war. It increased very 
substantially the physical cost of a total war 
and hence the importance of keeping a lim- 
ited war stable. It also raised the possibility 
that very large (megaton) weapons would be 
used tactically on the battlefield of a limited 
war. Such action would completely alter the 
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character of ground warfare in a way that 
has yet to be explored. It is significant that 
nearly all analysts in this field have ignored 
this development, failing to distinguish be- 
tween the destructive power of fission and 
fusion weapons. 

The Army announced in 1953 that it was 
experimenting to discover the effect that 
nuclear weapons would have on infantry 
combat. In the same year two army officers, 
George Reinhardt and William Kintner, (34) 
published a book-length, technical study of 
the uses of nuclear weapons in land combat. 
Although their emphasis seemed to be on 
total war, there was much in the book of rel- 
evance to the question of the tactical use of 
nuclear weapons in a limited war. The first 
mention of the possible tactical uses of nu- 
clear weapons in the general literature ap- 
peared at the same time in Ralph Lapp’s 
(28) somewhat technical study of the im- 
plications of nuclear weapons. At that time 
Lapp was assuming that nuclear weapons 
were relatively scarce but that they would be 
used in a limited war. The scarcity argument 
seems to drop out of the debate almost before 
it gets in, and it is generally assumed from 
this point on that nuclear weapons are in fact 
cheaper per unit of fire power than conven- 
tional explosives, and as plentiful. 

In January of 1954 Bernard Brodie (6) 
published an article in which he explored the 
uses of nuclear weapons as a tactical tool, 
that is, as suitable for use against battlefield 
targets. His primary concern was with total 
war; but, toward the end of the article, he 
alluded to limited war and expressed the 
belief that nuclear weapons would have to 
be used, at least in Europe, to compensate for 
the Communist manpower advantage. 

The NATO Council committed itself in 
late 1954 to the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons in the defense of Europe, but con- 
tinued to rule out the possibility of limited 
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warfare on the European continent. Al- 
though there was some public discussion of 
the problem of limited war during 1954 and 
early 1955, no specific attention was paid to 
the problem of the implications of the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons. In October of 
1955 Brodie (7) published an article in 
Harpers in which he restated his belief 
that the use of tactical nuclear weapons 
would make up for Western numerical in- 
feriority on the European continent. Several 
months later, Paul Nitze (31), writing in 
Foreign Affairs, explored for the first time 
some of the problems of keeping a nuclear 
war limited and stressed the political costs 
involved in using nuclear weapons. Still, he 
accepted the notion that the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons was of strategic advantage 
to the United States, but suggested that nu- 
clear weapons not be used unless they were 
necessary to halt the aggression. 

The years 1956-1958 saw a great deal of 
writing on the use of nuclear weapons in 
limited war. Following the piece by Nitze, 
Arthur Hadley (16) published an article in 
the Reporter of April 19, 1956, in which he 
proposed a highly mobile brigade—equipped 
with small tactical nuclear weapons—which 
would fly around the world putting out brush 
fires started by the enemy. There were a 
number of assumptions here—including the 
image of an enemy equipped only with con- 
ventional weapons—which were soon to be 
outdistanced by the facts. 

At the same time, study groups on the 
problems of nuclear warfare were meeting 
both at the Council on Foreign Relations in 
New York and at Chatham House in England. 
In April of 1956 preliminary reports of the 
deliberations of the two groups were pub- 
lished in their journals. Henry Kissinger 
(24) in Foreign Affairs presented in ab- 
breviated form the case for using nuclear 
weapons in limited war, which was to be 
elaborated in his book. Anthony Buzzard in 
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International Affairs (10), (and in World 
Politics [11]) sketched the Chatham House 
doctrine of graduated deterrence. This was 


a policy which called for developing a series © 


of possible responses depending on the na- 
ture of the Communist military attack and 
in addition, called for the use of nuclear 
weapons in large limited wars. In a speech 
before the Association of the United States 
Army, reprinted in U.S. News and World 
Report, Edward Teller (42) elaborated a 
proposal for a small mobile American nuclear 
force and stressed the fact that the skills of 
democracy would give the United States a 
decided advantage even if the enemy retali- 
ated in kind. 


Toward the end of 1956 the United States } 


Army announced that it had activated its 
first division capable of fighting with nuclear 
weapons. At the same time a book appeared 
and an article was being written which were 
to question seriously for the first time the 


en 


~< 


advantage to the United States of using tac- | 


tical nuclear weapons in limited war. 

The book, a collection of essays which 
dealt with general aspects of military policy 
was edited by William Kaufmann (20) and 
written by members of the Princeton Center 


of International Studies. Several of the es- | 


says, notably those by Kaufmann and Roger 
Hilsman, questioned previous assumptions. 
Kaufmann pointed out that many writers had 
assumed an American monopoly of military 
power. Once one concedes parity of nuclear 
power, he wrote, then it is by no means clear 
that the United States would gain; and, in 
any case, it is impossible to make a decision 
except in concrete situations. 

In January, 1957, Foreign Affairs pub- 
lished the first journal article devoted to a 
detailed consideration of the problems of 
using nuclear weapons in limited war. The 
burden of James King’s (22) argument in 
the article was that the United States should 
not initiate the use of nuclear weapons in a 
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limited war. He suggested that given nu- 
clear parity, tactical nuclear weapons are not 
clearly to the advantage of the United States. 
He stressed the difficulties in keeping a nu- 
clear war limited and the political costs of 
initiating the use of nuclear weapons. In 
addition, he cited the articles by Kissinger 
and Nitze, which have been discussed, indi- 
cating his opposition to them. 

In the following month, Brodie (5) pub- 
lished another article which indicated the 
direction in which his thought was moving. 
He too cited the difficulties in keeping a war 
limited, although he asserted that “this is not 
to say that we may not use nuclear weapons 
in limited war, it only underlines the prob- 
lem of finding out how we can use them with- 
out thereby signaling the abandonment of 
restraints.” 

Later in 1957, two books on limited war 
precipitated a major debate on the problems 
of using nuclear weapons. The first, Robert 
Osgood’s Limited War, The Challenge to 
American Strategy (33), presented a some- 
what balanced discussion of the role of nu- 
clear weapons. Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy (27), however, presented 
a polemical argument for the use of nuclear 
weapons in limited war. He began his discus- 
sion of the problem by summarizing King’s 
arguments against using nuclear weapons, 
and proceeded to a presentation of his own 
views without dealing specifically with King’s 
points. 

In reviews of Kissinger’s book national se- 
curity experts were generally alike in praising 
the book for its discussion of military policy 
in general and its critique of United States 
policy, but attacking it because of the pro- 
posals on limited nuclear war. King (23) 
wrote his review in two parts; the first praised 
the book, the second one reiterated his posi- 
tion on tactical nuclear weapons and dis- 
cussed the points raised in Kissinger’s book. 
Nitze’s (31) review was more generally criti- 
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cal and indicated that he too had retreated 
from his support for the use of nuclear 
weapons. Kaufmann’s (19) review was the 
most critical, pointing out numerous incon- 
sistencies in Kissinger’s analysis and bearing 
down heavily on the scheme for limited 
nuclear war presented by Kissinger. In a 
review of Osgood’s book Brodie (4) revealed 
that he now rejected the notion that the 
United States would gain a strategic advan- 
tage from the use of nuclear weapons. He 
stressed the problems of keeping a nuclear 
war limited. 

By the end of 1958, the discussion seemed 
to have run out of new arguments. The 
British Chatham House group had stopped 
talking about graduated deterrence and had 
begun to suggest that perhaps the West 
would be better off if nuclear weapons were 
not used. Brodie (8) finally published a 
book, making clear his complete conversion. 
Thomas Schelling’s (36, 37, 38) essays on the 
limiting process and tacit bargaining made 
the distinction between using and not using 
nuclear weapons even more crucial than it 
had previously been thought to be. 

In 1960, Kissinger (25) in an article titled 
“Limited War: Nuclear or Conventional? 
A Reappraisal” indicated a substantial re- 
vision in his thinking about the use of nuclear 
weapons in a limited war. Citing three fac- 
tors: (1) the disagreement within the Ameri- 
can military establishment about the nature 
of limited nuclear war; (2) the growth of 
the Soviet nuclear stockpile and the increased 
significance of long-range missiles; and (3) 
the impact of arms control negotiations, Kis- 
singer concluded that the conventional capa- 
bility of the free world should be such a size 
that a nuclear defense “becomes the last and 
not the only recourse” (25, p. 809, italics in 
the original). 

The debate, however, was not over. In the 
same volume in which Kissinger’s article ap- 
peared, Edward Teller (41) argued that the 
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use of tactical nuclear weapons was to the 
advantage of the United States. He urged 
the further testing of nuclear weapons to im- 
prove America’s tactical arsenal. In 1959, 
Oscar Morgenstern (30) had published a 
study which devoted a chapter to limited war 
and repeated all of the arguments for using 
nuclear weapons. 

At the policy level, the notion that the 
West could gain a strategic advantage by us- 
ing tactical nuclear weapons has eroded but 
has by no means been abandoned. American 
military planning assumes that tactical nu- 
clear weapons will be used in anything but 
a very small war. NATO strategy still rests 
on this analysis, and much of the opposition 
to a nuclear test ban comes from this kind of 
reasoning. However, the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration has indicated its intention to rely pri- 
marily on conventional forces. 

The direction of the movement of the 
argument in the literature reviewed may be 
explained in part at least in terms of the 
dialogue of the public intellectual debate. 
Brodie (8, p. 330), perhaps forgetting that 
he was as guilty as many others, wrote in 
1959: 


The conclusion that nuclear weapons must be 
used in limited wars has been reached by too 
many people, too quickly, on the basis of far too 
little analysis of the problem. [Italics in the 
original.] 

The earlier discussions proceeded on the 
assumption of American superiority in nu- 
clear weapons but failed to make this explicit; 
thus, when the situation changed, the analysis 
was not altered until the assumptions were 
carefully examined. In addition, the earlier 
analysis failed to look carefully at the avail- 
able evidence, for example the nature of the 
limiting process in the Korean War. It failed 
to understand the problems of keeping a war 
limited, and the major barrier which would 
be erased if tactical nuclear weapons were 
used in a limited war. The later analyses 
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reveal the great improvements which have 
been made in attempts by civilians to analyze 


strategic problems. The change in emphasis | 
comes partly from this greater sophistication 


and greater use of available evidence, partly 
as a result of the changing strategic situation, 
and partly as a result of greater awareness of 
the destructive power of nuclear weapons. 

It should be made clear that this public 
debate, and the analyses which will be dis- 
cussed in the next sections, have had a sur- 
prisingly and frighteningly small influence on 
American policy towards the possible role of 
tactical nuclear weapons. The earlier articles 
suggest the danger of basing policy on anal- 
ysis by civilian scholars. However, the later 
articles and the present techniques of anal- 
ysis suggest that this kind of study can shed 
great light on American strategic problems. 
If this is the case, then one must go beyond 
this paper to the crucial question of adapting 
the policy process so that it becomes sensitive 
to the kinds of considerations to be discussed 
in this paper. 

The next two sections deal with the stabil- 
ity and the instability of limited war and the 
strategic asymmetries stemming from the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons. Much of the 
literature already alluded to will be discussed 
in detail. It should be understood that many 
of the writers’ views have changed; therefore, 
if a statement is attributed to a particular 
writer, it means that at one point he held 
this view and made this argument and not 
that he necessarily subscribes to it today. 
There is much to be gained by analyzing in 
detail the arguments made for and against 
the proposition, whether or not the conclu- 
sions based on the arguments are still held by 
the writers. 


Stability 


One of the critical problems facing the 
limited war theorist is to explain what will 
keep the war limited and what military activ- 
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ity can be carried on without making the war 
unstable. Those advocating the use of nu- 
clear weapons have therefore tried to prove 
that limited nuclear war is likely to be stable, 
and some have suggested that in fact con- 
ventional limited war is highly unstable. On 
the whole the arguments here have tended to 
be polemical. Each side in the argument 
has seen great difficulty in keeping the war 
limited if the other’s strategy is followed and 
great ease if its plans are put into operation. 
I shall explore first the arguments about the 
stability of limited nuclear war and then 
those about the stability of limited conven- 
tional war. 


STABILITY OF LIMITED NUCLEAR WAR 


The question of the stability of limited nu- 
clear war has provoked considerable dispute. 
Kissinger (27, p. 177) argued that the use of 
nuclear weapons would make it more likely 
that a war would remain limited.* At the 
other extreme King (22, p. 240) and Brodie 
(8, p. 323) suggested that the use of any 
kind of nuclear weapon in a limited war 
markedly increases the difficulties of main- 
taining any limitation. There is much un- 
certainty on this question; the weight of the 
available evidence, however, suggests that 
limited nuclear war will be less stable than 
conventional war. 

Target limitations are stressed by those 
advocating the use of nuclear weapons in 
limited war. Buzzard (10, p. 148) suggested 
that in any case the most important limit 
would be in targets, not weapons. He equates 
“tactical” and “strategic” with targets “ac- 
ceptable” and “unacceptable” in a limited 





®“Unstable” is defined as describing a situa- 
tion in which there is a relatively high probability 
of a strategic nuclear exchange. “Stable” is 
defined as describing a situation in which there 
is a low probability of a strategic nuclear 
exchange. 

* Kissinger has altered his views on this point 
(see 25, p. 807). 
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war. Teller (41) and others have been pre- 
pared to give up the weapons limitation on 
the ground that it is not a crucial one, and 
that a war could be kept limited if other limits 
are observed, particularly those of objectives 
and targets. There is a certain ambiguity 
here. It is not always clear if the argument 
is that one can never establish an effective 
weapons limit or simply that the advantages 
to be gained from using nuclear weapons 
make it worth while to give up this limit. 

The use of nuclear weapons in a limited 
war would make much more difficult the 
maintaining of target limitations. Air bases 
are perhaps the most crucial instance. Brodie 
argued that it is likely that the enemy would 
bomb air bases from which planes were leav- 
ing to attack troops and installations with 
tactical nuclear weapons. Manchuria and 
Japan, he suggests, would have become tar- 
gets in the Korean War if the planes using 
these sanctuaries had dropped highly de- 
structive tactical nuclear weapons. The 
Army’s war game experiences, Operations 
Carte Blanche and Sage Brush, revealed this 
pattern of target expansion brought about by 
the use of nuclear weapons. It seems clear 
that the use of tactical nuclear weapons 
would increase pressures to bomb enemy 
sanctuaries. 

Buzzard (10, p. 154) has argued that one 
can distinguish between fallout producing 
and non-fallout producing nuclear weapons. 
If this is true, he argues, then the smaller 
clean weapons could be used without increas- 
ing the danger that larger nuclear weapons 
would be employed, that is, a line could be 
drawn between clean and dirty nuclear weap- 
ons. This argument is based on a miscon- 
ception of nuclear technology. Some scien- 
tists have recently suggested that a com- 
pletely “clean” nuclear weapon is possible 
(15); but even such bombs would produce 
radiation. At the present time all nuclear 
weapons produce fallout as well; the fallout 
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can be kept to a fairly low level, but its effect 
cannot be accurately predicted. On the bat- 
tlefield the difference between “clean” and 
“dirty” weapons is likely to be an impercep- 
tible one. 

Kissinger (27, p. 193) argued that limited 
nuclear war would be more stable than con- 
ventional war because it would represent the 
maximum possible effort short of a total war. 
It is not clear just what Kissinger had in mind. 
Surely the use or non-use of nuclear weapons 
does not tell us anything about whether the 
maximum effort is being exerted in other 
areas including targets, manpower, political 
pressures, etc. But even if we take this to 
mean that a top limit in the use of weapons 
has been reached the concept is not clear. In 
the course of this argument Kissinger (27, 
p. 194) seemed to contradict himself. He 
wrote: 


To be sure, even in a nuclear war it is possible 
to step up the commitment by resorting to higher 
yield weapons. But given proper tactics, such a 
course may not drastically alter the outcome, and, 
if carried beyond a certain point, it will unleash 
all conflict. [Italics added.] 


Clearly then, simply using nuclear weap- 
ons does not imply the exerting of maximum 
force in weapons, since one can increase 
yields up to a certain point without bringing 
on all-out war. What Kissinger seemed to 
be saying is that limited nuclear war will rep- 
resent the maximum efficient use of weapons 
resources. As the quotation above makes 
clear, Kissinger suggested that “given proper 
tactics” neither side will gain anything by 
increasing the yield of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. However, tactical nuclear weapons are 
not intrinsically smaller than strategic nu- 
clear weapons. Given particular targets, up 
to a point, the larger the weapon the more ef- 
fective it is. Targets such as troop concentra- 
tions, ammunition depots, ports, and bridges 
can be more effectively destroyed by weap- 
ons with yields much higher than those which 
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Kissinger suggested would be used in a nu- 
clear limited war (i.e., above 20 KT). 
Morgenstern (30, p. 145) has presented the 
most optimistic statement of the problem of 
keeping a war limited. He argued that if the 
strategic deterrent initially prevented a first 


— 


strike it would be sufficient to prevent limited | 


nuclear war from spiraling to total war. No 
matter how the two sides use nuclear weap- 
ons, then, they are not increasing the instabil- 
ity of the war. As Kaufmann (19, p. 595) 
has pointed out, the use of nuclear weapons 
in a limited war is likely to change the situa- 
tion in a number of ways which will make the 
war more unstable. Political objectives and 
costs increase with the increased use of mili- 
tary power. The more power each side com- 
mits the less each can afford to lose, and 
there is a danger of a spiral to total war re- 
gardless of the initial success of the strategic 
deterrent. In addition, nuclear weapons can 
cause sudden and startling reversals of mili- 
tary fortune and would increase the uncer- 
tainty and irrationality of war. 

The process of limiting a war is much more 
complex than simply making a unilateral 


~ 


statement of limits. This notion of a limiting | 


process is implicit in much of the literature 
but has recently been made explicit and sys- 
tematic in the writing of Schelling (36, 37, 
38). Schelling argues that limiting war is 
a process of tacit bargaining. The solution 
(i.e., the agreed limit) must be a point which 
is distinct and obvious—“distinct” in that 
there is a sharp discontinuity at the point and 
“obvious” in that it occurs to both sides as a 
probable point of agreement. Thus, even if 
both sides agree to use only tactical nuclear 
weapons, this cutoff point is not distinct and 
the agreement is not likely to be stable. Simi- 
larly, even if one side should discover a sharp 
discontinuity at one point on the nuclear 
weapons continuum, unless both sides con- 
sidered it an obvious cutoff point it could 
not be the point of agreement. In the ab- 
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sence of agreement on a distinct and obvious 
cutoff point neither side could have confi- 
dence that the limits would be observed, and 
a war would likely be highly unstable. 

The proposed limiting points in the use of 
nuclear weapons discussed above do not pro- 
vide a suitable cutoff point for a tacit bargain. 
Thus, it might be extremely difficult to limit 
the use of nuclear weapons in a limited war. 


INSTABILITY OF CONVENTIONAL LIMITED 
WAR 


Some writers have argued that the con- 
ventional limited war is unstable in the sense 
that as soon as any war breaks out, nuclear 
weapons will be used. Morgenstern (30, p. 
152) argues that the pressures of military 
planning will lead inevitably to the use of 
nuclear weapons. Once the Soviets develop 
a nuclear arsenal, Western military planners 
will have to plan for the possibility that it will 
be used. Once such plans are made, it is 
highly likely (if not inevitable) that the war 
will be fought accordingly. Kissinger (27, p. 
176) has pointed out that the entire plan- 
ning, procurement, research, and develop- 
ment activities of the United States armed 
forces have been built around the assumption 
that nuclear weapons will be used in all fu- 
ture wars. But it is one thing to suggest that 
if future United States planning and procure- 
ment continue on the same course, the United 
States will be able to fight only nuclear wars, 
and another to assert that there is something 
inevitable about the policy itself. It is not 
clear why such plans are not subject to 
change. The necessary causality between de- 
velopment, planning, and use has not been 
demonstrated. 

Kissinger argued not that nuclear weapons 
will inherently or inevitably be used at the 
outbreak of any war, but rather that conven- 
tional limited war would by its nature be un- 
stable and thus lead ultimately to total war. 
This argument depends on the notion that a 
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force cannot be deployed for both nuclear 
and non-nuclear warfare. 

The sudden introduction of nuclear weap- 
ons in a limited war may permit the side in- 
troducing them to score a decisive victory in 
the immediate battle by destroying the con- 
centrated enemy troops. Without a previous 
understanding by both sides of the nature of 
limited nuclear war, miscalculations and mis- 
interpretations would be likely during this 
period. The psychological and military con- 
ditions would make it very difficult to limit 
the use of nuclear weapons. Total war is 
the likely outcome of this situation, Kissinger 
suggested; and, since this sudden introduc- 
tion of nuclear weapons will inevitably occur, 
conventional limited war is unstable. 

This argument, however, reversed itself; 
just because this is the likely outcome, the 
introduction of nuclear weapons in this way 
will probably be avoided by both sides. As- 
suming that both sides have an overriding 
desire to keep the war limited, it does not 
seem likely that either side would deliber- 
ately bring about the highly unstable situa- 
tion described by Kissinger for the sake of 
victory in one battle. Rather than providing 
a proof of the proposition that conventional 
limited war is unstable, Kissinger had dem- 
onstrated that it is in fact highly stable, be- 
cause neither side could hope to use nuclear 
weapons without creating a danger of total 
war. 

Even if one could introduce nuclear weap- 
ons gradually without creating great instabil- 
ity, it should be noted that the use of nuclear 
weapons would destroy a distinct and ob- 
vious cutoff point. There is a mutual ex- 
pectation (not shared by some American 
military leaders) reinforced by fifteen years 
of non-use, that nuclear weapons will not be 
used in limited wars. Both sides understand 
and (at least tacitly) accept this limit. Thus, 
a limited conventional war is much more 
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likely to remain stable than a limited nuclear 
war. 


Costs and Gains 


In determining policy on the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons in a limited war, one must 
consider not only the relative stability of vari- 
ous types of limited war, but also what costs 
and gains the use of tactical nuclear weapons 
would bring to the United States and the 
West. We have to keep clearly in mind that 
we are dealing with the relative advantages 
of using and not using nuclear weapons in 
limited war. For example, the assertion that 
the threat of limited nuclear war is a more ef- 
fective deterrent should be read as meaning 
that the threat of limited nuclear war is more 
likely to be effective as a deterrent than the 
threat of conventional limited war. 


STRATEGIC ADVANTAGES 


The main argument used by advocates of 
the use of nuclear weapons in limited war is 
that the United States would gain a strategic 
advantage over its Communist opponent by 
their use.5 The major hypotheses which have 
been advanced to prove this proposition are: 
that nuclear weapons permit the substitution 
of technology for manpower, that nuclear 
weapons are more valuable to the defense 
than to the offense, that nuclear weapons put 
a greater premium on initiative and leader- 
ship, and that the United States can develop 
a superior arsenal for fighting nuclear war. 

Probably the most frequently made asser- 
tion about tactical nuclear weapons is that 
they permit the substitution of technology for 
manpower. It is claimed that they prevent 
the massing of large numbers of troops. The 
assumption is that the Communists have a 





5 This relative strategic advantage will be 
referred to as “strategic asymmetry.” It should 
be noted that the United States Army does not 
have any coherent tactical doctrine for using 
nuclear weapons. 
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significant manpower advantage over the 
West. Certainly in Europe this is not the 
case: the NATO population is greater than 
than that of the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites. Even in Asia, the West may not be 
doomed to a manpower disadvantage. A 
smaller number of troops, it is argued, have 
an advantage in the use of weapons with 
great fire power. Why this would be an ad- 
vantage is not clear, unless the unstated as- 
sumption is that the enemy is not using tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons or for some reason is 
using them in a highly inefficient way. 

Blackett (2, p. 784), King (23, p. 17), and 
others have argued that the minimum num- 
ber of troops to hold an area will not be re- 
duced if both sides use nuclear weapons, and 
Blackett implies that the number will in fact 
increase. Blackett (2, p. 784) has pointed 
out that the army war games indicate that 
troop casualties will be much higher in lim- 
ited nuclear war. High attrition rates will 
help the side with the larger number of re- 
serves, not the reverse. King has pointed out 
that while it is true that the individual unit 
will have a smaller number of men, this does 
not mean that the number of units will not 
be crucial. 

Numbers will be as important in nuclear 
as in non-nuclear war. The argument that 
the use of nuclear weapons brings a strategic 
asymmetry in favor of the smaller force does 
not stand the test of analysis. Nor, I shall 
argue, does the proposition that it brings a 
strategic asymmetry in favor of the defensive 
side. In order to prove that the use of nuclear 
weapons is to the advantage of the United 
States on this point, one would have to show 
first the strategic asymmetry and second that 
the United States is in fact more likely to be 
on the defensive. 

Teller (41) asserts that an offensive action 
requires the massing of troops which pro- 
vides an excellent target for tactical nuclear 
weapons and that small mobile units (which 
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would be used in tactical nuclear war) are 
effective in depriving the enemy of territory. 
Here again the unstated assumption seems to 
be that the enemy does not have tactical nu- 
clear weapons or at least that his weapons are 
not mobile. Once one concedes to both sides 
small mobile forces equipped with mobile 
tactical nuclear weapons, the advantage is 
not necessarily with the defensive. While 
there will be problems in massing for attack, 
there will be similar problems of holding a 
defensive position. The strategic asymmetry 
of nuclear weapons may vary from the of- 
fensive to the defensive, depending on a 
number of factors including terrain, and in 
many areas there will be no asymmetry. 

In any case the United States may not be 
more often on the defensive. Assuming that 
a limited war may very well begin with a 
major Communist offensive, it might be that 
for most of the war the United States will be 
on the offensive seeking to restore the status 
quo by recovering lost ground. (This was, of 
course, the pattern in Korea.) Certainly this 
is not the only possible course for a limited 
war, but there is no reason to assume a priori 
that the United States would gain from a 
technological innovation which aids the de- 
fensive. 

An additional strategic imbalance, it is 
argued, places a greater premium on initia- 
tive and leadership. This concept, which Karl 
Deutsch (12) has called the “elitist” ap- 
proach, was discussed by Kissinger (27, pp. 
195-6) : 


In a limited nuclear war dispersal is the key to 
survival and mobility the prerequisite to suc- 
cess. Everything depends on leadership of a 
high order, personal initiative and mechanical 
aptitude, qualities more prevalent in our society 
than in the regimented system of the U.S.S.R. 
To be sure, the Soviet forces can train and equip 
units for nuclear war. But self-reliance, spon- 
taneity and initiative cannot be acquired by train- 
ing; they grow naturally out of social institutions 
or they do not come into being. And a society 
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like that of the Soviet Union, in which everything 
is done according to plan and by government 
direction, will have extraordinary difficulty incul- 
cating these qualities. 

In a later section of his book Kissinger (27, 
p. 398) discussed the Soviet army tradition, 
emphasizing again the difficulties the Rus- 
sians would have in fighting a limited nuclear 
war. This is an extraordinary argument in 
view of the success of both Russian and 
Chinese guerrilla forces. Guerrilla warfare 
clearly depends on the traits which Kissinger 
suggested are crucial for tactical nuclear war- 
fare. The limited nuclear war sketched by 
Kissinger closely resembles guerrilla warfare 
and, as Deutsch suggests, it seems that Kis- 
singer's argument is deductive rather than 
empirical. 

While conceding that fighting limited nu- 
clear wars will involve changes in the doc- 
trine of the regular Soviet armed forces, a 
leading student of Soviet military affairs has 
warned of the danger of assuming that the 
Russians are not making this change: 


If and when the Soviet army is fully equipped 
and trained according to present plans, it would 
be reckless to suppose, as some Westerners have 
done, that Soviet troops will display less initiative 
and skill than Western troops simply because 
their political system affords less scope to indi- 
viduality than those of the United States or 
Western Europe [13, p. 256]. 


A closely related argument of asymmetry 
is that the United States’ superiority in in- 
dustrial potential and broad range of tech- 
nology gives it an advantage in limited nu- 
clear war. In the arguments discussed up to 
now, I have suggested that the introduction 
of nuclear weapons will have an uncertain 
effect on the strategic points discussed. How- 
ever, in terms of industrial potential and 
logistics (which will be discussed next) use 
of nuclear weapons would bring about a 
strategic disadvantage to the United States. 

It is argued that the United States, be- 
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cause of its greater industrial potential and 
technological ability, could develop better 
tactical nuclear weapons than the enemy. It 
is not made clear why the United States 
could develop better tactical nuclear weap- 
ons but not better conventional weapons. 
King (22, p. 252) in fact suggests that the 
emphasis on nuclear weapons, to the degree 
that it enables the Communists to concen- 
trate their scarce resources in a limited area 
of production, appears to be tantamount to 
abandoning just that much of the advantage 
given to the United States by general pro- 
ductive superiority. In fact the United States 
is now faced with Communist parity in nu- 
clear weapons. But in the broader area of 
general tactical weapons technology, the 
United States might find it possible to de- 
velop a decided advantage.® 

In the field of logistics the Western ad- 
vantage in not using nuclear weapons is even 
more clear. There is general agreement that 
the United States is more likely to be faced 
with logistic problems than is its opponent. 
The enemy will probably have interior lines 
of supply while the United States supply line 
is likely to be longer and to require move- 
ments by ship. It is also generally conceded 
that American supply lines will be more 
susceptible to attack. Ports, in particular, are 
an easy target for bombing. Nuclear bombs 
would clearly be more effective in destroying 
American supply lines. 

But both Morgenstern (30, p. 142) and 
Kissinger (27, p. 180) argue that logistics 
problems will be non-existent in limited nu- 
clear war. This position is based on the as- 
sumption of the development of a technology 
which does not exist and on a failure to think 
through some infantry tactical problems. 
Kissinger argued that the United States must 
develop a completely self-sufficient military 
unit. He then proceeded to assume that such 





6 See below, pp. 157-8. 
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units exist and based his argument on this, 
Given such units, logistics is clearly not a 
problem. However, the technical problems 
involved include the need to develop a solid 
fuel for tanks and other vehicles of mobility 
and the existence of weapons which do not 
break down or require numerous spare parts. 
Finally, it assumes that the units will not also 
need conventional fire power. 

But, as King (23, p. 17) and Lapp (28, 
p. 129) have pointed out, a unit equipped 
with nuclear weapons would have to be 
guarded with conventional weapons large 
enough to defeat any force which was too 
small to use nuclear weapons against. Unless 
a force had conventional weapons it could 
not defend itself against guerrilla attacks de- 
signed to overcome the nuclear unit. The 
logistics problem might be quantitatively 
easier since limited nuclear forces would re- 
quire smaller amounts of supplies. In some 
cases it might be possible to drop these by 
air. Logistics, however, will remain a prob- 
lem even in nuclear war, and tactical nuclear 
weapons will only increase the difficulty of 
keeping open the long American supply 
routes. 

Thus, a consideration of the strategic 
asymmetries of nuclear weapons indicates 
first that the asymmetries are not as great as 
suggested by some writers; second, that it is 
not always clear who would gain from the 
asymmetries; and third, that at least in terms 
of the logistics and industrial capacity, the 
Communists seem more likely to gain. The 
question of who would gain from the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons can only be an- 
swered by saying that it depends on a host 
of variables including who uses them first, 
the terrain, the sympathies of the indigenous 
population, the strategic objectives, and the 
state of technology and production at the 
time. 
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DETERRENCE 


What constitutes an effective deterrent is 
a complex question which has generated a 
large body of literature (9, 21, 29, 39, 40). 
We are concerned here with only a small 
single aspect of the problem: Is the threat 
of using nuclear weapons in a limited war a 
more effective deterrent to the initiating of 
limited war than the threat of fighting con- 
ventional limited war? 

Kissinger (27, p. 191) argued that it would 
be. He suggested that the nuclear threat 
would increase the aggressor’s risks and that 
it would show him that controlling territory 
would be difficult, even if he succeeded in 
driving back the allied forces. Kissinger sug- 
gested that an American threat to use tactical 
nuclear weapons in any limited war would be 
credible, because in effect it would be self- 
fulfilling. If the United States should threaten 
to use nuclear weapons, the enemy, if he initi- 
ated a limited war, would be practically sure 
to use them in attacking. In addition, United 
States propaganda would have to stress the 
legitimacy of using nuclear weapons, which 
would also contribute to the likelihood of 
their use. 

Blackett (2, p. 784) has argued that the 
threat of using nuclear weapons would pose 
a less credible threat since the Americans 
would be less likely to intervene if doing so 
meant that they would thereby initiate the 
use of nuclear weapons. Brodie (8, p. 330) 
argues that we “simply do not know” if “the 
decision whether or not we intervene is not 
affected adversely by the fact that we are 
committed to fight with nuclear weapons.” 
We have even less knowledge about the 
really crucial question: will the Communists 
think that we are less likely to fight if we 
have a commitment to use nuclear weapons? 
There are many areas of the world, however, 
where American intervention would be auto- 
matic. In the NATO area, Japan, the Philip- 
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pines, and Taiwan, the United States com- 
mitment to defend the area is such that the 
Communists are not likely to doubt the credi- 
bility of the American deterrent. In such 
areas the threat of using nuclear weapons is 
likely to be a more effective deterrent of lim- 
ited war. 

As Schelling (38, pp. 190-4) and Glenn 
Snyder (40, pp. 12 and 19) have indicated, 
the threat to use nuclear weapons is more 
effective partly because it increases the pro- 
spective cost of military aggression, but more 
importantly because it increases the risk that 
aggression will lead to all-out war. Since 
both sides are likely to view limited nuclear 
war as less stable than non-nuclear war, the 
threat to use nuclear weapons constitutes a 
declared willingness to increase the shared 
risk that total war will develop even though 
neither side wants it.7 It also indicates the 
importance assigned by the United States to 
defending the country in question. 

However, in areas where the United States 
decision to intervene in a limited war will 
not be automatic, the effect of a decision to 
rely on nuclear weapons is more question- 
able. For example, in Burma, Iraq, or Iran, 
the threat to use nuclear weapons might very 
well reduce the credibility of the American 
limited war deterrent. It cannot be stressed 
too strongly that the willingness to intervene 
(and Communist recognition of this inten- 
tion) is much more important as a deterrent 
than the manner of intervention. 


“ Cc OST” 


The assertion that a limited nuclear war 
will “cost” less can mean a number of things: 
that the implements of war (munitions and 
delivery systems) will be cheaper, that the 
destruction of military equipment will be 





7 This point is discussed extensively in a forth- 
coming book by Snyder on deterrence and 
defense. 
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lower, that there will be fewer civilian or 
military casualties, and finally that there will 
be less destruction of civilian targets. 

It seems clear that the cost of delivering 
explosive power will, in fact, be significantly 
cheaper if nuclear weapons are used. This 
can be most graphically illustrated in terms 
of the saturation level for a given target, that 
is, the force needed to completely destroy a 
target. Except for very small targets (e.g., 
a few infantrymen) the munitions and de- 
livery system needed to saturate a target will 
be much cheaper to produce if nuclear weap- 
ons are used.® In a conventional war the in- 
dustrial base will be crucial both because of 
the higher cost of saturation (and lower levels 
of destruction) and because the war is likely 
to last longer. In a limited nuclear war, be- 
cause saturation is cheap and because the 
war is likely to be very short, the vastly 
superior American industrial potential will 
not weigh in the balance. 

It is likely that not more than a few thou- 
sand nuclear weapons could be profitably 
employed in a limited war. (Half that many 
in the kiloton range or above would destroy 
most of Western Europe.) On the other hand, 
the number of conventional weapons that 
might be used runs to at least several hundred 
thousand. The number of delivery systems 
that could be used in a conventional environ- 
ment would be scaled similarly. The amount 
of material needed to saturate a target is 
vastly greater in a conventional attack—so 
much larger that very few (if any) conven- 
tional battles have ever been fought at the 
saturation level. This means that the mar- 
ginal utility of increments of material is much 
greater for conventional warfare. This is the 
resource in which the United States is the 
richest nation in the world. Therefore, to the 





81 am indebted to Donald Brennan for the 
concept of “saturation” and for bringing this 
point to my attention. 
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extent that the expense of a war in terms of 
resources can be increased, the United States 
gains a strategic advantage. 

P. M.S. Blackett (2, p. 784), King (23, p. 
16), and others have argued that the use of 
nuclear weapons must involve great costs, 
in that it would lead to the large-scale de- 
struction of civilian populations. Clearly 
this depends on where the war is fought. 
Kissinger (27, p. 183), however, was pre- 
pared to argue that in any locality, civilian 
casualties and destruction of cities will be 
very low. But Kissinger was assuming the 
existence of the technology which he called 
for. In the limited nuclear war which he 
envisioned production will not be necessary 
because the units will be self-sufficient (pre- 
sumably indefinitely), communications cen- 
ters will not be targets because no supplies 
are coming in. However, if one considers 
present technology and the destructive power 
of nuclear weapons, there will be extensive 
damage to civilian populations and cities in 
almost any area of the world. 

Most airfields are situated near cities. 
Armies use roads, railroads, and bridges, all 
closely connected with civilian populations. 
The use of a few thousand tactical weapons 
in the kiloton range (certainly conceivable 
in a limited war) would result in the devasta- 
tion of several thousand square miles and 
possibly in many millions of civilian casual- 
ties. Thus, extensive civilian damage might 
be impossible to avoid even if both sides 
attempted to do so. 

Troop casualties may well be higher if 
nuclear weapons are used. Although units 
would be smaller, it is not clear that fewer 
troops would be placed in the field. In addi- 
tion, casualties per unit are likely to be very 
high because of the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons and the effects of fall-out 
from even very low yield weapons. Even 
with any possible degree of dispersion, a 
total of 2,000 tactical nuclear weapons of a 
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few kilotons’ yield is sufficient to destroy 
completely a very large field army of 25 line 
divisions. In practice a much smaller num- 


ber would probably suffice. 


POLITICAL COSTS AND GAINS 


The political costs and gains of initiating 
the use of nuclear weapons tend to be ignored 
by the advocators. Morgenstern (30, p. 153) 
simply states that the world aversion to the 
use of nuclear weapons comes from propa- 
ganda which is “unmitigated nonsense.” 
Kissinger (27) implied throughout his study 
that since limited nuclear war is the only 
viable military policy, the United States 
must be prepared to suffer the political costs 
involved, and he suggested, as did Osgood 
(33, p. 257), that an effective propaganda 
campaign could substantially reduce the 
political costs of using nuclear weapons. 

Those who argue that limited conventional 
war is also a viable military strategy have 
examined the political costs of initiating the 
use of nuclear weapons and have found them 
to be very substantial. The general opposi- 
tion of many people to the use of nuclear 
weapons, the feeling that somehow they are 
different and immoral, would bring about 
great shock and disillusionment on the part 
of neutrals, allies, and Americans themselves, 
if nuclear weapons were used. In addition, 
states are likely to be less eager to accept 
American military aid if the United States 
intends to use tactical nuclear weapons in 
defending them. The damage which would 
be done to any country by the use of tactical 
nuclear weapons may lead many states to 
seek neutrality and to prefer surrender to 
defense by the United States. 

It should be noted that the American 
threat to use nuclear weapons in the defense 
of third areas has, to some extent, been reas- 
suring to our allies. In particular, the Ameri- 
can commitment to use nuclear weapons in 
the defense of Europe has contributed to the 
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strength of the NATO alliance and the faith 
which America’s allies have had in its will- 
ingness to come to their defense in the event 
of a military attack. Should the United 
States formally renounce the use of nuclear 
weapons in the defense of third areas, this 
might have serious short-run repercussions 
until the United States made it clear that it 
expected to use other means to deal effec- 
tively with the threat of Communist military 
action. 

However, the political costs are likely to 
be great if the United States should initiate 
the use of nuclear weapons. A propaganda 
campaign stressing the “conventional” nature 
of nuclear tactical weapons might soften the 
blow but could not eliminate it. 


Arms Control Implications 


American policy on the use of nuclear 
weapons in limited war is (or should be) 
closely related to its arms control policy. If 
the United States decided that it wanted to 
use nuclear weapons in any limited war, it 
could take steps during arms control negoti- 
ations to indicate this fact and by other 
means make it more likely that a nuclear war 
could remain limited. On the other hand, the 
United States might take, and has taken, 
steps in the arms control field which make 
the use of nuclear weapons in limited war 
less likely. Policy pressures operate both 
ways. Should the United States decide for 
other reasons that a proposal inhibiting the 
use of tactical nuclear weapons was desirable, 
it would have to alter its military policy. 
However, equally, if not more important, is 
the effect which decisions on military strat- 
egy should have on arms control negotiations. 
If the United States settles on a nuclear lim- 
ited war strategy, it should use arms control 
to facilitate this strategy and not to hinder it. 
At the root of this problem is the need to 
appreciate the interaction of arms control 
negotiations and agreements with military 
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strategy and to avoid conflicting policies in 
the two areas. 

The relation between arms control and the 
use of nuclear weapons in limited war can 
best be illustrated by considering several pro- 
posed arms control agreements. The nuclear 
test ban has dominated the arms control 
scene for several years, but the close connec- 
tion between the test ban and limited nuclear 
war has not been made clear in most discus- 
sions of the desirability of a nuclear test ban.® 
Many of those who oppose a test ban, includ- 
ing Teller (41) and Senator Thomas Dodd 
(14), do so at least partly because of the 
desire to improve the tactical nuclear arsenal 
of the United States; most supporters of a 
ban have ignored this issue even though it is 
of crucial importance. 

If one assumes (as I do not) that the use 
of nuclear weapons in a limited war would 
likely remain below one kiloton, then further 
testing for improved tactical weapons might 
be of great importance. However, if, as has 
been argued here, limited nuclear war is not 
easy to limit and is not to the advantage of 
the United States, then America has an inter- 
est in a ban which might cut off develop- 
ments (such as the “clean” bomb) which 
would make nuclear weapons seem more 
conventional. 

The test ban is also likely to have effects 
which would inhibit the use of nuclear 
weapons in a limited war. It would affect the 
expectations of both sides by making clear 
that both consider nuclear weapons to be 
somehow different. It would involve a joint 
implicit recognition that such weapons are 
not “conventional” and would re-enforce the 
expectation that they would not be used in a 
limited war, increasing the stabilizing value 
of the nuclear—non-nuclear line. In addition, 
insofar as both sides wanted to keep a test 





® For an examination of the test ban and its 
relation to nuclear limited war see (3). 
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ban in force, they would likely refrain from 
the use of nuclear weapons, because, even if 
a test ban could survive any limited war 
(which is by no means clear) it almost cer- 
tainly could not survive nuclear war. 

A test ban treaty might have some effect 
on American military planning in reversing 
the trend towards greater reliance on tactical 
nuclear weapons. By creating psychological 
pressures against the use of nuclear weapons, 
the test ban might raise doubts in the minds 
of military leaders as to whether they would 
in fact get permission to initiate the use of 
nuclear weapons. In this way the test ban 
treaty might stimulate the development of 
improved capabilities for conventional war- 
fare. 

Finally, the test ban may well be a pre- 
requisite for future arms control in the 
nuclear field and in any case would clearly 
make future agreements much more likely. 
A number of possible arms control agree- 
ments which have been proposed would have 
an even greater effect than the test ban on 
the use of nuclear weapons in limited war. 
Several proposed agreements would tackle 
this problem directly. For example, the 
United States might seek a treaty which 
would bar the first use of nuclear weapons, 
or it might seek to bring about a tacit agree- 
ment by making a unilateral declaration 
pledging no first use. Alternatively, it might 
seek a formal or informal agreement which 
permitted the use of nuclear weapons only 
for defensive purposes. 

Proposals for nuclear-free zones in Europe, 
Africa, or the Far East have been made from 
time to time. Such agreements would bar the 
use of nuclear weapons within the zone of 
the agreement and would contribute to the 
expectation that they would not be used any- 
where in a limited war. It may be that the 
United States, to get agreements it is inter- 
ested in, will have to agree to the setting up 
of such nuclear-free zones, requiring an 
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alteration of the policy of dependence on 
nuclear weapons. These proposals have been 
sketched briefly, not to suggest that they are 
necessarily good, but only to indicate the 
interactions between arms control and mili- 
tary strategy in general, and the role of 
tactical nuclear weapons in particular.!° 

Should the United States continue the 
policy of using nuclear weapons in any lim- 
ited war, it should seek to enhance this policy 
in its arms control arrangements. As Kis- 
singer (26) has pointed out, if the United 
States is relying on the use of nuclear 
weapons, it should refuse to engage in any 
negotiations which even tacitly imply that 
nuclear weapons are immoral or different. 
In particular, it probably should break off the 
test ban negotiations. More positively, the 
United States in this case should seek agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union which would 
contribute to the stability of limited nuclear 
war and reduce the political cost of using 
nuclear weapons. 


Policy 


Ultimately an analysis of the problems of 
using nuclear weapons in a limited war is 
most valuable when it leads to policy recom- 
mendations. Before turning to the specific 
recommendations that can be drawn from the 
preceding analysis, it is necessary to put this 
policy question into the context of a broader, 
over-all view of American military policy. In 
general, American military strategy is aimed 
at deterring Communist aggression on two 
levels. The first is a direct attack on the 
United States, and the second is a military 
attack in local areas. The strategy of limited 
war (nuclear or conventional) has been an 
attempt to lay out a successful American 
policy for the defense of local areas. It should 





10] have argued elsewhere that the test ban 
would be of value, partly because of its effect 
on the limited nuclear war problem. See (3). 
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be clear that there are other possible policies 
for the defense of these areas, in particular 
some form of massive or limited retaliation 
against the Soviet Union. Herman Kahn 
(18) has suggested some forms of American 
massive retaliation may be effective in deter- 
ring third area aggression. In addition, 
recently a third method for the defense of 
local areas has come prominently into policy 
discussion. This is the proposal for the crea- 
tion of local nuclear strategic deterrent 
forces. In particular, the British and the 
French have led in the development of inde- 
pendent strategic forces, and the possibility 
of a NATO strategic force is under considera- 
tion. Thus, the theory of limited war repre- 
sents in effect—although this is frequently 
not recognized by limited war theorists— 
only one attempt to develop a strategy for the 
defense of third areas. Within the limits of 
this paper, I cannot discuss the relative values 
and the interaction between the strategy of 
limited war and other possible strategies for 
the defense of third areas. All that can be 
done is to deal with the question of the rela- 
tive costs and gains of the conventional lim- 
ited war strategy and a nuclear limited war 
strategy for the defense of third areas. 
Policy on military questions has three com- 
ponents: capability, declarations, and action. 
Thus, three questions must be answered 
about nuclear weapons in limited war: 
(1) Should the United States strive for both 
an effective capacity for nuclear limited war 
and an effective capacity for conventional 
limited war? (2) What public statements 
should the United States make about the 
conditions under which it would use nuclear 
weapons in a limited war, and should it 
attempt to convey to the enemy its notion of 
what a nuclear limited war would be like? 
(3) Under what conditions should the United 
States use tactical nuclear weapons in a 
limited war? 
Clearly the three are related. A credible 
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declaratory policy requires as a minimum the 
capability to carry out the threat, and the 
development of a capability may fail to ful- 
fill its primary role of deterring if it is not 
backed by the proper declaratory policy. 
Nonetheless, the three are distinct in that a 
government must carry out some sort of 
policy in each area even if it makes no 
coherent rational decision. 


CAPABILITY 


Despite the wide disagreements discussed, 
the capabilities problem has not caused 
much controversy. Almost all writers have 
seen the need for a conventional war capa- 
bility.11 Morgenstern (30, chapter 6, passim) 
takes perhaps the most extreme position, 
arguing the need of a conventional force only 
large enough to cope with riots and other 
military actions short of guerrilla warfare. 
There is wide agreement, however, that situ- 
ations might arise in which the United States 
would not want to initiate the use of nuclear 
weapons in a limited war. 

Whether or not a “dual purpose” force 
should be developed involves a number of 
technical problems. There is general agree- 
ment that if the Army could develop a force 
which on short notice was prepared to fight 
effectively with or without nuclear weapons, 
this would be the ideal solution. This prob- 
lem has been occupying the attention of 
Army planners for the last several years and 
the Army now claims to have such dual-pur- 
pose forces. The question, however, is not 





11 The size of the forces needed for conven- 
tional and nuclear limited wars has, however, 
caused considerable controversy. A number of 
variables are involved here, including not only 
the uses for each force but such factors as air- 
lift capability, the role of indigenous and neigh- 
boring forces, and the percentage of the Ameri- 
can force required for support activities. There 
is virtually no discussion in the literature ex- 
amined of the question of the size of the forces 
needed. 
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an either-or one. Once the United States 
accepts the fact that it would critically limit 
its range of policy choices if it did not have 


the capability to fight both with and without | 


tactical nuclear weapons, it can deal with 
the real problem of reducing the inefficiency 
of doing so. 

Even a force with “dual capability” poten- 
tial can be made more efficient to fight one 
kind of warfare than another. Thus, troops 
in certain areas might be especially trained to 
fight conventionally, and troops in others 
might be especially trained to fight tactical 
nuclear war. Highly trained dual-purpose 
reserves in the United States might be avail- 
able to supplement the efforts of the forces 
in the field regardless of the nature of the 
war. 

There are major problems, however, in ac- 
tually sending a force into combat equipped 
to fight both conventionally and with nuclear 
weapons. If such a force were supplied with 
nuclear weapons, it might ultimately use 
them under the strains of the battle without 
authority to do so. Two alternatives are pos- 
sible. One is to have stand-by forces 
equipped with nuclear weapons should the 
United States engage in a conventional lim- 
ited war; the other is to plan on restricting 
the use of nuclear weapons to supporting 
units outside the battlefield area, that is, by 
tactical air forces and by short-range missiles. 
The major problem in such use is that it may 
lead to an expansion of the war into areas 
from which the nuclear weapons are coming. 
This problem might be overcome in part by 
flying planes carrying nuclear weapons from 
aircraft carriers. The United States has 
adopted the policy of seeking to equip its 
troops to fight both with tactical nuclear 
weapons and without—this seems to be the 
worst alternative. Which of these three 
policies is, in fact, most desirable requires far 
more detailed analysis than can be given 
here. In any case the point remains that the 
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United States must maintain a capability to 
fight either conventionally or with tactical 
nuclear weapons and must be prepared to 
shift courses quickly in a limited war. 

It should be recalled that I am concerned 
here only with the policy decisions involved 
in the use or non-use of tactical nuclear 
weapons and hence will not deal with the 
problems of whether or not the United States 
military capability is large enough and at a 
proper state of alert. But the analysis does 
suggest that it would be a serious mistake to 
deprive the United States of its conventional 
capability or for that matter to fail to explore 
and prepare for tactical nuclear warfare. 


DECLARATORY POLICY 


If we assume that the United States should 
proceed with some revised version of the dual 
capability policy, what are the implications 
for declaratory policy? Three basic policies 
have been suggested. 

The first is that the United States threaten 
to initiate the use of tactical nuclear weapons 
on certain specified conditions. The advo- 
cates of this policy have not recommended 
bluffing, so that the proposed conditions, 
although they vary from writer to writer, are 
in each case the same as those under which 
the writer would have the United States 
actually initiate the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons. These conditions will be explored 
when discussing action policy. It is impor- 
tant here only to note that the conditions are 
specific ones predictable in advance by the 
enemy. The second policy that has been sug- 
gested is for the United States to announce it 
will never initiate the use of nuclear weapons. 
And the third is for the United States to 
announce that it might use nuclear weapons 
but not to specify under what conditions. 
Anticipating the conclusion that a commit- 
ment to use nuclear weapons under the con- 
ditions suggested is not a sensible policy, I 
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shall rule it out as a declaratory policy and 
consider the two other possibilities. 

A firm declaration not to initiate the use of 
nuclear weapons involves certain gains as 
well as some serious costs. If one is worried 
that the Russians might use nuclear weapons 
because they anticipate that the United 
States will use them first, then there is much 
to be said for such a declaration. On the 
other hand, such a commitment might make 
the deterrent less effective and might give 
the enemy certain tactical advantages in con- 
ventional warfare. If the Russians became 
convinced that the United States would not 
initiate the use of nuclear weapons even if 
presented with very inviting targets, then 
they might take greater chances in massing 
men in larger numbers for longer periods. 

A policy decision, whether to threaten to 
initiate the use of nuclear weapons under 
unspecified conditions or to renounce first 
use, thus hinges on two technical infantry 
questions and three estimates of Russian 
behavior. Infantry Questions: Just how 
much tactical advantage would the Russians 
gain from more frequent larger massing? 
How much advantage would the United 
States gain by suddenly using tactical nuclear 
weapons if presented with inviting troop con- 
centrations? Estimates of Russian Behavior: 
What effect will the threat to use nuclear 
weapons have on their decision to initiate 
war? How likely are the Russians to fear 
American introduction of nuclear weapons 
and to use them for that reason? How likely 
are they to introduce nuclear weapons to gain 
a military advantage for a brief period? 

An American commitment not to use 
nuclear weapons first in a limited war might 
have a significant effect on United States 
military leaders. At the present time, the 
Army expects to be given permission to use 
tactical nuclear weapons in any large limited 
war. Such a United States policy statement 
might convince the military that, in fact, they 
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are not likely to get such permission. If this 
leads to increased expenditure for research 
and development for conventional war and 
more attention to conventional training, it 
will produce significant gains. 

Thus, American declaratory and arms con- 
trol policy should be aimed at re-enforcing 
the difference between nuclear and conven- 
tional weapons. The United States should 
stress its emphasis on conventional forces and 
its feeling that they are more effective than 
tactical nuclear forces in the defense of local 
areas. Such a policy would contribute to the 
solution of the Nth country problem and to 
the stability of limited conventional warfare. 

There remains the problem of making any 
declaratory statement credible. Much has 
been written about this problem in relation to 
massive retaliation, but it might also hold in 
relation to any attempt to convince the Rus- 
sians that the United States would not use 
nuclear weapons unless her enemy used them 
first and also to an American threat to initiate 
the use of nuclear weapons. The Russians 
have in fact demonstrated an unwillingness 
to consider American discussion of limited 
war as anything more than a smoke screen 
for advocating preventive war, and they seem 
to have rejected the possibility of keeping a 
war limited if tactical nuclear weapons are 
used. !2 


ACTION POLICY 


Finally, the action policy of the United 
States must be considered. Some writers 
have suggested that the United States use 
tactical nuclear weapons in any limited war. 
At the other extreme is the proposal that the 
United States use them only if the enemy 
uses them first. The previous analysis 
suggests that the proposal to use nuclear 
weapons in any limited war stems from an 
over-estimation of the stability of limited 





12 For a discussion of this point see Brodie 
(8, p. 322n). 
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nuclear war and from an erroneous concep- 
tion that the United States would inevitably 
gain from the use of nuclear weapons. The 
specific conditions under which some ana- 
lysts have urged that the United States initi- 
ate the use of nuclear weapons stem from 


the same reasoning. The proposed conditions | 


include: 

— if the war is larger than an “irregular” 

war. 

— if the enemy possesses a mass army. 

— if necessary to repel the enemy. 

— if the enemy attacks certain targets. 

The last three conditions deserve some 
comment. The suggestion that the United 
States initiate the use of nuclear weapons 
against an enemy with a mass army clearly 
reflects the feeling that nuclear weapons 
make up for numbers. But unless one assumes 
that the enemy would not retaliate—and it is 
hard to conceive of a situation in which Rus- 
sia or China would not retaliate in kind— 
the introduction of nuclear weapons might 
not help at all. The proposal that nuclear 
weapons be used if necessary to repel the 
enemy also reflects the view that the United 
States would gain from the introduction of 
nuclear weapons. But even if this were true 
in a particular situation, limited war requires 
that the losing side give in before it has used 
all of its potential. If the United States takes 
the position that it will expand any limited 
war to the point where it can win, then the 
prospects for keeping war limited are not 
very great. As for the proposal to use nuclear 


weapons if certain targets are attacked, the | 


United States may, in fact, do exactly that if 
the occasion arises. But, if so, these targets 
will likely be such that the United States will 
consider the attack a strategic one and will 
respond in kind. 

It would seem, therefore, that in almost 
any conceivable limited war the United 
States should not introduce nuclear weapons. 
But this should not be taken as absolute; 
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there may be some situations in which the 
United States ought to initiate the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons. In any case, as 
Rowen (35) has suggested, the United States 
should be prepared to meet any aggression 
without increasing the level of violence, i.e., 
without introducing nuclear weapons; and it 
should also be prepared to respond to in- 
creases in the level of violence, that is, to 
fight at a nuclear level if it becomes neces- 
sary. The instances in which the United 
States should introduce nuclear weapons in 
a limited war are likely to be rare, and the 
burden of proof should rest squarely on those 
advocating such first use. But the prospect 
cannot be ruled out entirely, and, since the 
Russians may introduce tactical nuclear 
weapons in a limited war, the United States 
must maintain an effective dual capacity. 
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Résumé 

We attempt to display a systematic ap- 
proach for the distinction between states of 
equilibrium and disequilibrium in the inter- 
relationships between nations, using as cor- 
roborative material the rapid shifts in 1956 
among the various nations, brought about by 
the Middle Eastern situation. The psycho- 
logical theory behind this approach is that of 
structural balance, which is pertinent in the 
present context to balance of power, while 
the logical framework involves the mathe- 
matical theory of graphs. We do not assert 
that this theory in its present form is predic- 
tive, but we do feel that it offers a well- 
organized mode of thinking which, although 
simple, may be fruitful. We also comment on 
some aspects of the Hungarian situation in 
terms of structural balance. It must be borne 
in mind throughout this article that it was 
written in early 1957 and that therefore the 
interrelationships among nations described 
herein reflect that time period. 


Introduction 


The theory of structural balance (1) has 
been tested in the psychological laboratory 





1I am indebted to Anatol Rapoport for sug- 
gesting this article and to Dorwin Cartwright for 
making several helpful comments. 


(10) for groups of persons. It was antici- 
pated by Heider (8) and Newcomb (11) 
with their “tendency toward balance” and 
“strain toward symmetry,” respectively. More 
recently, an axiom system based on balance 
theory has been proposed (2) from which 
the assertions of Freud (3) regarding the 
development of the ego of an individual can 
be logically derived. From the general 
approach of “systems theory” (9), the notion 
of balance already experimentally verified 
(10) for groups of individuals, and then 
applied (2) to the structure of the ego of a 
single individual, might well be considered 
for larger systems than groups. This is similar 
in spirit to the work of Guetzkow (4). The 
purpose of this note is to propose the mathe- 
matical theory of balance as a systematic 
approach to the interaction between nations. 

We set the stage for the later discussion of 
the international situation in terms of the 
theory of structural balance by presenting a 
brief outline of this theory on an intuitive 
level. Fortunately, it is not necessary to be- 
come steeped in the mathematical details of 
the theory of graphs, but it is sufficient to be 
able to follow the argument with the assist- 
ance of the accompanying figures. In suc- 
ceeding sections we take up a rationale for 
applying balance theory to nations, examples 
of the tendency toward balance, the global 
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situation, desires and perceptions, the Hunga- 
rian developments, and a prediction attempt. 

In the applications of balance theory to 
relationships between pairs of nations, our 
discussion does not contain any conclusions 
which are not deducible from a simple 
common sense postulate of polarity. Such 
a polarity principle would assert that all 
nations must be divided into two coalitions 
in such a way that any two nations in the 
same coalition are friendly and any two na- 
tions from different coalitions are unfriendly. 
This is very closely related to, but not com- 
pletely identical with the structural theorem 
for balance which appears in the next section. 
The principal difference lies in the word 
“structure.” For there may be indifference 
relationships between certain pairs of nations 
which lie either in the same coalition or in 
different coalitions. The polarity approach 
does not make this distinction. At present, 
balance theory has not as yet been developed 
to the extent that it enables the handling of 
structural situations in which the interna- 
tional bonds may have varying strength. It is 
precisely this open problem area which holds 
the greatest promise for the evolvement of a 
theory which would be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to be predictive. It is very likely that 
the mathematics of probability theory will be 
involved. 


Balance Theory 


We now describe briefly the historical 
background of balance theory and then dis- 
cuss the modification for generalizing this 
theory to nations from those entities for which 
it has already been shown to be appropriate 
as a mathematical model. We begin by quot- 
ing a paragraph from Cartwright and Harary 
(1), which sets the stage for the generaliza- 
tion of Heider’s theory from a triad consisting 
of two persons and one object to any number 
of entities regardless of the number of per- 
sons and the number of objects. 
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Heider (8), reflecting the general field-theo- 
retical approach, has considered certain aspects 
of cognitive fields which contain perceived peo- 
ple and impersonal objects or events. His analy- 
sis focuses upon what he calls the P-O-X unit of 
a cognitive field, consisting of P (one person), O 
(another person), and X (an impersonal entity ). 
Each relation among the parts of the unit is con- 
ceived as interdependent with each other rela- 
tion. Thus, for example, if P has a relation of 
affection for O and if O is seen as responsible for 
X, then there will be a tendency for P to like or 
approve of X. If the nature of X is such that it 
would “normally” be evaluated as bad, the whole 
P-O-X unit is placed in a state of imbalance, and 
pressures will arise to change it toward a state of 
balance. These pressures may work to change 
the relation of affection between P and O, the 
relation of responsibility between O and X, or 
the relation of evaluation between P and X. 


We now quote from Heider (8), whose 
basic hypothesis asserts that there is a ten- 
dency for cognitive units to achieve a bal- 
anced state. Pressures toward balance may 
produce various effects: 


In the case of two entities, a balanced state 
exists if the relation between them is positive (or 
negative) in all respects. .. . In the case of three 
entities, a balanced state exists if all three rela- 
tions are positive in all respects, or if two are 
negative and one positive. 

If no balanced state exists, then forces towards 
this state will arise. Either the dynamic charac- 
ters will change, or the relations will be changed 
through action or through cognitive reorganiza- 
tion. If a change is not possible, the state of im- 
balance will produce tension. 


In the article, “Structural Balance: A Gen- 
eralization of Heider’s Theory” (1), there is a 
brief summary of some of the major results of 
the work of others who used Heider’s theory 
as a point of departure for further theoretical 
and empirical work. 

In Cartwright and Harary (2), there is 
provided an application of balance theory in 
which the entities are no longer persons and 
objects as in Heider’s theory, but are parts 
of a person’s personality, such as ego and id, 
as well as “inner instinctual stimuli” together 
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with external stimuli, both pleasant and 
unpleasant. It is shown in (2) that the 
assertions of Freud (3) are derivable as 
logical consequences of an axiom system 
which includes as one of its postulates the 
“tendency toward balance” which is stated 
as an empirical hypothesis in the next section. 

We will assume throughout this paper that 
nations are admissible entities for study by 
the approach of the theory of structural bal- 
ance and that the relation of alliance, cooper- 
ation, agreement, or other friendly behavior 
between a pair of nations is intrinsically posi- 
tive. This approach was implicitly antici- 
pated by Guetzkow (4). On the surface, the 
conclusions to be drawn from this way of pre- 
senting international relations are not sur- 
prising. Any common sense analysis would 
yield the same results. Of course it is desir- 
able that a first rough approximation to 
reality using a mathematical model be con- 
sistent with common sense results. The prin- 
cipal idea which makes this approach more 
than a collection of diagrams to portray a 
known situation is that the structure of inter- 
national relations among several nations or 
groups of nations is made explicit. The par- 
ticular manner in which nations are related 
to each other may be positive, negative, indif- 
ferent, or even sometimes ambivalent. This 
is discussed in more detail in a later section 
which explicitly spells out several of the lim- 
itations of this theory in its present stage of 
development. 


Tendency Toward Balance 


A graph (7) can be represented geometri- 
cally by a set of points in the plane together 
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with some of the lines joining pairs of points. 
Thus the graph of Figure 1a has three points 
and three lines. A signed graph (Figure 1) 
is a generalization of a graph in which some 
of the lines are regarded as positive and the 
remaining lines as negative. Signed graphs 
are useful in providing a structural depiction 
of a binary relation with both positive and 
negative relationships (lines) between the 
pairs of objects or entities (points) involved. 
The realization of signed graphs in the pres- 
ent article takes points as nations, positive 
lines as friendship or alliance, and negative 
lines as hostility or warfare. For example, 
the four signed graphs of Figure 1 (in which 
solid lines are positive and dashed lines are 
negative) contain 0, 1, 2, and 3 negative 
lines respectively. 

A signed graph is balanced if, and only if, 
all of its “cycles” are positive. The impor- 
tance of this concept lies in the following: 


EMPIRICAL HYPOTHEsIs (Tendency 
Toward Balance) 


A balanced structure has greater stability 
than one which is not balanced. If a given 
structure is not balanced, there will be a ten- 
dency to modify the structural bonds in order 
to achieve balance. There is both empirical 
and theoretical justification (1) for this 
hypothesis. Other related tendencies are dis- 
cussed in the article (6). These include ten- 
dencies toward clustering, completeness, and 
positivity: 

Tendency Toward Clustering. If a collection 
of entities, having a relationship which is intrin- 
sically positive, has achieved balance, and if, 
— one of these entities is able to relo- 
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cate the remaining ones into subgroups, then the 
entities will tend to be realigned into two clusters 
in accordance with the structure theorem for bal- 
ance. 

Tendency Toward Completeness. A group 
structure will tend toward completeness, that is, 
if two entities are not yet interrelated in the 
structure, then a bond will tend to be induced to 
appear between them. 

Tendency Toward Positivity. If a relationship 
is intrinsically positive, then any individual in a 
group will tend to show a marked preference to 
forming positive bonds rather than negative ones. 

We note the emphasis in the statement of 
these last three tendencies that the relation- 
ship under consideration must be intrinsically 
positive. We have assumed that alliance or 
other cooperation or agreement between a 
pair of nations is intrinsically positive. 

In order to make the definition of struc- 
tural balance precise, we require the follow- 
ing concepts. A cycle of a graph is a collection 
of lines of the form A,Ao, AgAg, ..., An—1An, 
and A,,A;; the length of a cycle is the number 
of lines in it. Thus each of the signed graphs 
of Figure 1 consists of one cycle of length 3. 
The sign of a cycle is the product of the signs 
of its lines. Thus a cycle is positive if and 
only if it has an even number of negative 
lines; the cycles of Figure la and Ic are posi- 
tive while those of Figures lb and ld are 
negative. The basic theorem concerning bal- 
ance is the: 

STRUCTURAL THEOREM FOR BALANCE 

A signed graph is balanced if and only if its 
points can be separated into two mutually 
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exclusive sets S, and S, in such a way that 
each positive line joins points of the same set 
while each negative line joins two points 
from different sets. 

This theorem gives insight into the nature 
of structural balance and in addition provides 
a characterization of balance which is of 
assistance in recognizing balanced structures. 

In a directed graph, the lines are directed 
and AB denotes the line from A to B. The 
convention (1) with regard to balance of a 
directed signed graph is that the direction of 
the lines be ignored. 

In the next two sections, we represent 
changing situations by a sequence of signed 
graphs which present the structure at differ- 
ent times: tp (initial time), t,, to, etc. These 
times are chosen in such a way that some 
structural transformation has occurred be- 
tween t, and t,, between t, and ta, etc. We 
illustrate this kind of graphical representa- 
tion with an anecdote: 

A man M and his wife W were quarreling 
(at time ty in Figure 2) when a bystander B 
intervened and tried to make peace (at t,) 
whereupon man and wife stopped arguing 
and both turned on the bystander (at to). 

We note that at ty there is balance since the 
cycle of length 2 has both lines negative and 
thus this cycle is positive. Then at t, we find 
a negative cycle of length 3 so that the struc- 
ture is unbalanced and (in accordance with 
our empirical hypothesis) less stable. Finally 
at tz, balance has been attained by changing 
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the structure. We shall now see several simi- 
lar situation sequences among nations. 


Tendency Toward Balance 
in the Middle East 


We use the following abbreviations in the 
diagrams presenting the dynamics of inter- 
national relationships; and also in the accom- 
panying discussion. 

Egypt 

the other Arab countries 
Great Britain 

Canada 

France 

Israel 

India 

U.S.A. 

U.S.S.R. 

Hungary 

The following developments are pictured 
in Figure 3. Some time ago (at ty), B and F 
were both acting in a friendly way toward E, 
which was quite hostile to I, which in tum 


maowma~aonnmtoawr 


to 





was inclined to feel a disliking for B for this 
and other reasons. Then E confiscated some 
important property belonging jointly to B and 
F (at t,). The result was that B and F 
attacked E, and I also attacked E. 

President Eisenhower then expressed ex- 
plicit disapproval of these attacks. The next 
three figures are accompanied by the follow- 
ing three excerpts (respectively) from the 
front page of the Ann Arbor News of Novem- 
ber 3, 1956. 


AMMAN, Jordan—(U.P.)—King Hussein of 
Jordan sent a warm message of thanks to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for his support of “right and 
justice” in the Middle East conflict. 

CALCUTTA, India—(U.P.)—The United 
States’ stand in the Middle East dispute today 
stirred an unprecedented wave of pro-American- 
ism among the Indian press and public. 

“Indian, American—bhai bhai [brothers],” 
was a commonly heard slogan. 


USSR Woos Syria, Blasts Britain, France 
MOSCOW—(AP)—The Soviet Union late 
today offered Syria “every assistance” and turned 
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heavy propaganda weapons on Britain, France 
and Israel. 

It appeared here the Soviet Campaign had two 
main targets: 

1) To destroy any remaining friendship Brit- 
ain and France have in the Middle East and Asia. 

2) To divert the world’s attention from devel- 
opments in Hungary. 

The Hungarian situation, mentioned here 
en passant, will be the subject of a later 
section. 

In one sense, the three scenes of Figure 6 
are in incorrect chronological order and are 
better represented as in Figure 7. Here B 
and R are inimical at ty, R builds up the posi- 
tion of E at t,, and active hostility between 
B and E is induced at tz. 


The Global Situation 


We now present the combined structure of 
which the previous figures are fragments or 
substructures. Since the time instants to, t,, 
and t, are different for these various figures, 


the combined structure is presented in more 
than three scenes. By Figure 8.0, 8.1,... 
we mean Figure 8 at time to, t,, . . . respec- 
tively. We restrict these figures to the eight 
points A, B, D, E, F, I, R, and U for relative 
simplicity. In Figure 8.0 we have the fairly 
static situation as it was before the recent 
events. 

This is a balanced configuration in which, 
in accordance with the Structural Theorem, 
the two disjoint sets are given by S;={D, I, R} 
and S,={A, B, E, F, U}. At this stage, both B 
and U were building up the position of E 
with armaments and both direct and indirect 
economic assistance, which induced negative 
feelings from I to B and U. This situation, 
although balanced, was a strange one since it 
found I in the same camp or coalition with 
D and R not because of any explicit or im- 
plicit friendship, but because they shared 
the same dislikes. 
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In Figure 8.1, the only change is the addi- 
tion of the positive lines RE and RA as 
realized in the form of bartering Czech and 
Russian armaments for Egyptian cotton (with 
military advice included in the bargain). 
This has the effect of creating a situation 
which is not balanced since (among others) 
the cycles ERU and BER are negative. 


Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez Canal 
is depicted in Figure 8.2, while the subse- 
quent military attack on E by I and shortly 
thereafter by B and F, together with the in- 
duced positive lines (in accordance with the 
Empirical Hypothesis) are shown in Figure 
8.3. 

Both of these are balanced structures; 
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furthermore they have the same coalitions: 
S,=(B, F, I, U} and S,={A, D, E, R}. The 
main structural difference (not displayed 
diagrammatically) is that the bonds have 
become more intense in the latter figure. It 
is interesting to note that this situation, 
although balanced, is not a pleasant one for 
U since the other coalition finds both R (with 
its strong negative valence for U) and A,E 
(the controllers of an important commodity 
in U’s economy) together. Because of this 
fact, as well as the ethical and moral issues 
involved in an unannounced attack on one 
weaker nation by two stronger ones, we have 
in Figure 8.4 the American denunciation of 
the attack on E by B and F as well as by I. 

This situation is not balanced since the 
cycles FRU and BDU are negative. In fact 
all the negative cycles of Figure 8.4 contain 
U! The only change from this to Figure 8.5 
is the vigorous reversal of sign from negative 
to positive of the directed line from D to U. 

Thus the cycle BDU is now positive. How- 
ever, as a result of the definite change in 
sign of the line DU, the cycle DRU is now 
negative. A natural prediction is that the 
considerable tension felt by the Indian gov- 
ernment as a result of this negative cycle 
DRU will cause D to consider a change in 


Seed 
sign in the line DR from positive to negative. 
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Desires and Perceptions 


It seems clear that the balanced graph of 
Figure 8.3 represents fairly accurately the 
desires of R for a stable coalition. On the 
other hand the wishes of U would not be too 
badly reflected in a balanced graph which 
(from among the eight nations of Figures 8.0 
through 8.5) has coalitions: $,={R} and 
S.={A, B, D, E, F, I, U}. The somewhat 
unrealistic aspect of this possibility is that it 
has I in the same coalition with A and E. 

However, this is precisely reflected in the 
following quotation by former President 
Truman as reported in Drew Pearson’s col- 
umn of January 5, 1957. 


I would make Israel the industrial country of 
the Near East, then let the Arabs raise crops 
to feed Israel and themselves. They’re cousins. 
They don’t have to fight. They’re all semitic 
peoples. 


It is clear that this approach involves the 
difficult task of persuading both I and A to 
replace their strong negative bond by a 
decisively positive one. From page 13 of the 
Hadassah Newsletter of November, 1956, 
which certainly gives the Israeli viewpoint, 
we can infer even from the headline alone 
that the essential difficulty lies in the trans- 
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from negative to positive, since I appears to 
— 


be ready for a positive IA line just as soon as 
it can be arranged. 


Israel Seeks Permanent Peace 


The immediate results of Israel’s action were 
the following: The imbalance of power in the 
Middle East, caused by the Soviet arming of 
Egypt, has been corrected, and the consequent 
fear of an attack on Israel has been minimized. 
Nasser’s ambitions for hegemony over the Arab 
world and the elimination of Israel received a 
set-back, perhaps permanently. Not only Israelis 
but many of the leaders of Arab states may now 
breathe easier. 


The last sentence of this quotation has 
other interesting implications pertaining to 
the fact that some of the weaker Arab nations 
also felt threatened by the possibility of 
Egyptian domination. 

Let us denote S=Syria, Q=Iraq, and J= 
Jordan. Then actually A=the Arab nations 
other than Egypt={S, Q, J, . . .}. With 
increased Soviet influence in Syria, there is 
a balanced situation between Q, R, and S as 
shown within Figure 9 and as observable by 
certain Syrian threats directed toward Iraq. 
Partly because of her willingness to continue 
to accept financial support from Great Brit- 
ain, Iraq is generally regarded as the most 
westerly oriented of the Arab nations. This 
is also displayed in the balance of Figure 9. 

The perception of the situation by Egypt 
is nicely summarized in the following quota- 
tion from the front page of a December, 
1956, issue of the Ann Arbor News: 
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CAIRO, Egypt—(AP)—President Nasser de- 
clared today the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia “were with us” when Egypt defended her- 
self against British, French, and Israeli attacks. 
He denied his Arab allies had failed him. 


This is shown in the balanced structure 
of Figure 10, in which the coalitions are: 
S,=(B, F, I} and S,={A, E, R, U}. 

Another, perhaps even more striking dem- 
onstration, of differences in perception took 
place before B, F, and I agreed to withdraw 
their troops. F or R proposed to U at that 
time that these two most powerful nations 
join in evicting B, F, and I by the use of their 
superior military might. This proposal was 
summarily rejected by U as “unthinkable.” 
Figures 11 and 12 represent this situation as 
perceived by R and U respectively. In each 
of these figures, the proposal of R is made at 
time t, and the reaction of U is given at to, 
and in each of them a structural situation 
which was upset by the proposal of R was 
restored. 


The Hungarian Situation 


We find in the Hungarian situation exam- 
ples of two different kinds of structural 
changes. These are also amenable to analysis 
in the framework of structural balance. The 
first is the strengthening of an already exist- 
ing bond without changing its sign. This is 
shown in Figure 13, in which two lines of the 
same sign between the same pair of nations 
indicate a stronger bond than one line. Here 
the developments involving the free world 
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that at time t., the phenomenon of ambi- 
valence (3,5) was in effect between DP and 
DG, with both a positive line and a negative 
line joining these two points. Here the posi- 
tive line stands for the “unit” relation of own- 
ership or identification while the negative 
line gives the “sociometric” relation of 
opinion on the like-dislike scale. 


Limitations of the Theory 


We list here some of the conceptual prob- 
lems whose solutions would strengthen the 
theory of structural balance both generally 
and with regard to the kind of applications 
and representations discussed in this article. 
These show that we have indulged in con- 
siderable over-simplification as a first approx- 
imation. 

1. We do not yet have a really useful 
model or accurate measurement of the degree 
of intensity of a bond between two points. 
One could denote by the numbers 1, 44, 0, 
—'4, and -1 the relations loving, liking, indif- 
ference, disliking, and hating respectively. 
But this merely provides a possible begin- 
ning for the problem. 

2. In the graphical representation of the 
various events discussed here, there was no 
distinction made between the lines standing 
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for overt and covert acts, or for power as 
opposed to international sociometric choice 
or friendship. This problem calls for far 
more than a pictorial distinction which, of 
course, can be given by using lines of various 
colors. Namely, it is the operational inter- 
dependence of the various relationships 
which is important. 

3. No distinction was made between 
durable underlying bonds and transient ones. 
For example, most observers would agree 
that regardless of the present status of the 
bond between B and U, it will ultimately 
revert to its previous traditional strong 
positivity. 

4. The points used to represent nations 
and groups of nations are themselves signed 
graphs. We have already seen two examples 
of this phenomenon in microscopic view of 
the point D in Figure 14, and that of A in 
Figure 9. This does not necessarily mean 
that these two points decomposed or fell 
apart, but only that they are examined more 
closely. In terms of systems theory, we may 
ask how does the structure of its subsystems 
affect the behavior of a system in its inter- 
action with other systems? 


The Prediction Problem 


Even with the available theory, however, 
one can still attempt to predict from the pres- 
ent situation, which is fairly represented in 
Figure 8.5. No one will argue that regardless 
of what two coalitions (if any) emerge, U 
will be in one and R will be in the other. 
There is also no doubt that B and F will be in 
the same coalition with U. There appears to 
be more and more evidence that eventually, 
D will choose to be in the same camp with 
U. The visit of King Saud to the U.S.A. is a 
clear demonstration of the intent of U to 
break up the point A and carry as many of 
its components as possible into the coalition 
with U. 

With their present essentially dictatorial 
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controls, both E and S=Syria appear to be 
firmly in the coalition containing R. The 
only one of the eight points in the six scenes 
of Figure 8 not yet mentioned is I=Israel. 
This is a critical problem, and it takes more 
than a mathematical theory to achieve a per- 
manent peace. We shall not attempt to pre- 
dict on this point, other than to note that 
from all appearances, R has no desire to have 
I in its coalition. 

The systematic structural balance approach 
of this article offers a clear approach to the 
study of international situations. One can 
draw the signed graph of a given state of 
events and examine it for balance. If it is 
balanced there will be a tendency toward 
the status quo. If it is not balanced, one 
should examine each of the bonds between 
the pairs of nations in a cycle with regard to 
relative strength in the situation. One might 
then predict that the weakest such bond will 
change sign. 
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On the rationality postulates underlying 


the theory of cooperative games 


JOHN C. HARSANYI 


Research School of Social Sciences, Australian National University, Canberra 


The purpose of this paper is to re-state and 
re-examine the rationality postulates under- 
lying the theory of cooperative games. It is 
also proposed to discuss T. C. Schelling’s 
recent criticism of some game-theoretical 
postulates, in particular the symmetry pos- 
tulate (15, 16). 


I 


The theory of games aims at developing 
criteria for rational behavior in situations 
that involve a total or partial conflict of 
interests! between two or more individuals. 
Its primary concern is with the case where a 
rational individual is faced with an opponent 
who himself also behaves rationally (or with 
several such opponents), although its interest 
also extends to the case where a rational indi- 
vidual has to deal with an opponent (or 
opponents) liable to more or less irrational 
behavior. 

If a given player could regard his oppo- 
nents’ strategies as given, the problem of 
rational behavior for him would reduce to the 
selection of a strategy that maximizes his 





1 As a limiting case one may also include the 
study of situations that involve a full identity of 
interests between two or more individuals, in the 
sense of Marschak’s theory of teams (7, 8) or 
Schelling’s theory of pure coordination games 
(14). 


expected utility, i.e., the expected value (or 
actuarial value) of his utility function. But 
the point is precisely that in general he 
cannot regard his opponents’ strategies as 
given independently of his own. For, if his 
opponents behave rationally, then their strat- 
egies will depend on the strategy they expect 
him to follow, in the same way as his own 
strategy depends on the strategies he expects 
them to follow. Hence the fundamental prob- 
lem of the theory of games is to establish cri- 
teria for defining what sorts of mutual expec- 
tations can be rationally entertained by the 
players of a game concerning one another’s 
strategies. 


II 


In some special cases one can derive satis- 
factory criteria for rational behavior (rational 
decision rules) without making stronger 
assumptions than that: (1) each player tries 
to maximize his own expected utility (postu- 
late of individual utility maximization or of 
individual rationality); and that (2) each 
player expects (and acts on the expectation ) 
that the other player(s) will also try to max- 
imize his (their) own expected utility (pos- 
tulate of mutually expected rationality) . 

These two postulates we shall call the weak 
postulates of rationality. They involve only 
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assuming that all players act rationally and 
also expect each other to act rationally, but 
do not involve any stronger assumptions 
about what sort of strategies the players 
expect each other to follow. 

In particular, von Neumann and Morgen- 
stern have shown (11, ch. 3) that in the case 
of the two-person zero-sum (or constant- 
sum) game, if mixed strategies are admitted, 
these two assumptions make it a rational 
decision rule for both players to use maxi- 
min strategies. This is so because neither 
player can obtain more than his maximin 
payoff if the other player plays rationally— 
as he is expected to under the expected- 
rationality postulate. On the other hand, by 
using a maximin strategy, each player can 
make sure to obtain at least that much; while 
if he uses some other strategy he may run 
the risk of obtaining even less than that. 

In some other games, dominance? consider- 
ations make it possible to derive well-defined 
rational decision rules without making use of 
stronger assumptions than the postulates of 
utility maximization and of expected ration- 
ality. 

By the utility-maximization postulate, a 
rational player will always give preference to 
a dominant strategy over a strategy domi- 
nated by it, and so will never use a dominated 
strategy at all (assuming that he has some 
undominated strategies). On the other hand, 
by the expected-rationality postulate, the 
other players will be aware of this and will 
choose their own strategies on this expecta- 
tion. 

Hence, to derive a rational decision rule 





2We say that a given strategy of a certain 
player dominates another of his strategies if it 
yields a higher payoff than this other strategy 
would against at least one possible combination 
of strategies by the other players; provided that 
against any other combination of strategies by 
the other players it yields a payoff no lower than 
this other strategy. 
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for the players, we can replace the original 
game by a smaller one, by means of eliminat- 
ing for each player all strategies dominated 
by some other strategy. Then, we elimi- 
nate all dominated strategies from this new 
smaller game, etc. In games where this pro- 
cedure leaves us finally with one unique 
undominated strategy for each player, the 
rational decision rule for each player will 
be obviously to use this one undominated 
strategy.® 

An important application of this principle 
is to ultimatum games, i.e., to bargaining 
games where one of the players can firmly 
commit himself in advance under a heavy 
penalty that he will insist under all conditions 
upon a certain specified demand (which is 
called his ultimatum). Let us call a penalty 
adequate if it is large enough to make it 
unprofitable for the first player to break his 
commitment, whatever strategy his opponent 
may use. (Sometimes the loss of face the 
player would suffer if he broke his commit- 
ment may be an adequate penalty.) More- 
over, let us call a demand by the first player 
admissible if its acceptance would still leave 
the second player better off than he would be 
in the conflict situation that would arise if no 
agreement could be reached. It can be shown 
by dominance considerations that it will be 
rational for the second player to accept any 
admissible demand to which the first player 
has committed himself under an adequate 
penalty. Consequently, it will be rational for 
the first player to commit himself to his 





3 This method of arriving at rational decision 
rules corresponds to what Luce and Raiffa call a 
solution in the complete weak sense for the game 
(6, pp. 108-9). They also show that this pro- 
cedure works even if in the end several undom- 
inated strategies are left over for some players, 
provided that these strategies satisfy certain 
equivalence and interchangeability requirements. 
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maximum demand,‘ i.e., to the most extreme 
admissible demand he can make.®: 6 


Ill 


However, apart from such special cases, 
the weak rationality postulates of individual 
utility maximization and of expected ration- 
ality are in themselves quite insufficient for 
establishing well-defined decision rules for 
the players, and additional assumptions have 
to be made. In what follows we shall restrict 
ourselves to cooperative games,’ where the 
players are allowed free pre-play communi- 
cation and, what is more important, where 
agreements between the players are fully 
enforced. More particularly, we shall con- 
centrate on two-person simple bargaining 
games because once we have a satisfactory 
theory for this important class of cooperative 
games, our results can be easily extended to 





* For the sake of simplicity we are assuming 
that this maximum exists, e.g., owing to the indi- 
visibility of the smallest monetary unit. If this 
maximum does not exist because the set of all 
possible demands is not a closed set, then the 
first player will have no optimal strategy in the 
strict sense at all, but will have only ¢-optimal 
strategies. That is, the set of his possible payoffs 
will have an upper bound that he can never 
reach but can approximate as closely as desired. 
But from a practical point of view ¢-optimal 
strategies are just as good as true optimal strat- 
egies. 

5 On the application of the dominance method 
to this case, see Schelling (13, 15, pp. 240-4). 

® In the case of zero-sum two-person games, if 
they have a solution (or solutions) in pure strate- 
gics then this solution (or solutions) can be 
reached also by dominance considerations be- 
cause the strategy (or strategies) in the solu- 
tion(s) will dominate all other strategies. But 
this is not true if they have a solution only in 
mixed strategies. 

7 However, I shall show in a later publication 
that these same principles, with minor modifica- 
tions, can also be used to define decision rules for 
non-cooperative games. 


the general two-person cooperative game and 
even to the n-person cooperative game.® 

By a simple bargaining game we mean a 
situation where two individuals can obtain 
certain prizes if they can agree on how these 
should be divided between them; while if 
they cannot agree, then a conflict situation 
will arise with specified payoffs to both par- 
ties (e.g., in the absence of agreement both 
parties may simply retain their existing posi- 
tions; or may have to pay certain specified 
fines; or may receive certain consolation 
prizes). Communication between the two 
players is completely free and the communi- 
cation facilities are not biased in favor of 
either party. The players are also assumed to 
know each other’s utility payoff functions.® 

A simple bargaining game differs from a 
general cooperative game in that in the 
former the players’ conflict payoffs are com- 
pletely fixed by the rules of the game, while 
in the latter, these conflict payoffs are in gen- 
eral dependent on the retaliatory strategies 
that the players would actually use against 
each other in the conflict situation. A simple 
bargaining game thus corresponds to the spe- 
cial case where each player has only one pos- 
sible retaliatory strategy (e.g., plain non- 





8 On the two-person simple bargaining game, 
as well as on the two-person general cooperative 
game, see Nash (9, 10) and Harsanyi (3). On 
the n-person cooperative game, see Harsanyi (5, 
pp. 325-55). 

® This would mean, for instance, in the case of 
a duopoly situation, that the two duopolists 
would know each other’s cost functions and their 
joint demand function, as well as each other’s 
attitudes towards risk-taking (as expressed by 
their von Neumann—Morgenstern cardinal utility 
functions for money). In many situations these 
assumptions will represent a reasonable approxi- 
mation to the facts. But our model can be easily 
extended also to the more general case where the 
players do not know each other’s utility payoff 
functions, if we assume that each player acts on 
the basis of his subjective estimate of his oppo- 
nent’s utility function. See Harsanyi (4). 
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cooperation) but has no choice among sev- 
eral alternative retaliatory strategies. 

A simple bargaining game differs from an 
ultimatum game (see Section II) in providing 
equal communication facilities for both play- 
ers, so that neither player can unilaterally 
decide the outcome of the game by putting 
forward an ultimatum before the other player 
could take any effective counteraction. Given 
equal communication facilities, if ultimatums 
are permitted, both parties, if they are 
rational, will put forward an ultimatum 
simultaneously at the very moment the game 
starts—or alternatively, they may rule out 
ultimatums altogether by common consent 
(or even by simple refusal to consider any 
ultimatum the other party may try to make). 

Accordingly, the conclusions we have 
reached for ultimatum games have no appli- 
cation to simple bargaining games. In ulti- 
matum games it was a rational strategy for 
one of the players to put forward an ultima- 
tum containing the most extreme admissible 
demand he could make. But in simple bar- 
gaining games, if ultimatums are allowed at 
all, both parties will make an ultimatum; but 
then both parties will have an incentive to 
moderation because, if the two players’ ulti- 
matums contain incompatible demands, a 
conflict will result, unprofitable to both par- 
ties. Thus, in a simple bargaining game it is 
not a rational strategy against a rational 
opponent to insist on an extreme demand. 
The rational strategy is rather to be ready for 
some sort of compromise; and the main task 
of game theory in the case of simple bargain- 
ing games is to decide what kind of compro- 
mise will represent a rational strategy for 
both players.1° 

At the same time, the rational compromise 





10T cannot agree with Schelling’s contention 
that simple bargaining games, in which the 
symmetrical communication possibilities avail- 
able to the players rule out the effective use of 
ultimatums, have less theoretical interest than 
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that game theory tries to define is a compro- 
mise of a rather special sort. It is a compro- 
mise that two rational bargainers will tend to 
reach if their behavior is determined solely 
by self-interest (or, more generally, by those 
personal preferences and value judgments 
that enter into each player’s utility function) 
as well as by consideration of what conces- 
sions they are likely to obtain from the other 
party. That is, altruism, fairness, and other 
moral considerations can come in only so far 
as they are included in each party’s (or both 
parties’) utility function(s). But the emerg- 
ence of a compromise in the model is not to 
be made dependent on the two parties’ shar- 
ing a common set of moral principles (or on 
their willingness to accept the moral princi- 
ples™ of a third party, say, an arbitrator). 





ultimatum games have (16, p. 128). I would 
rather argue for the very opposite of this view. 
Admittedly, ultimatum games may involve some 
interesting types of tactical moves (e.g., tamper- 
ing with communication facilities) which are 
absent from simple bargaining games. But, at the 
level of basic theoretical analysis, simple bargain- 
ing games pose some rather deep theoretical 
problems of rational behavior (precisely because 
they have no determinate solution so long as we 
assume only utility maximization and expected 
rationality )}—whereas ultimatum games have a 
rather trivial solution (based on dominance con- 
siderations), as we have seen. Moreover, the 
outcome of an ultimatum game may greatly 
depend on rather accidental features of the com- 
munication system between the players, while 
the outcome of a simple bargaining game always 
depends on the fundamental balance of power 
between the two parties (i.e., on each party’s 
ability to inflict damage and to confer benefits 
on the other party). Hence, to determine the 
theoretical bargaining equilibrium point corre- 
sponding to the fundamental balance of power 
between the parties, we have to use a simple bar- 
gaining game model (see Section X below). 

11Of course, if both parties do happen to 
ascribe high utility to the observance of the same 
moral principles, it is reasonable to require that 
our model should furnish a solution which satis- 
fies these principles—this follows from the effi- 
ciency postulate. 
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RATIONALITY POSTULATES AND COOPERATIVE GAMES 


One of the purposes of our analysis is to show 
—contrary to statements sometimes made in 
the literature—that it is possible to define a 
unique rational compromise purely in terms 
of the two parties’ self-interest (as expressed 
by their utility functions) and in terms of 
certain rationality criteria, without making 
use of any moral criteria at all. 

That is, for the sake of conceptual clarity, 
among the various theories dealing with bar- 
gaining situations, we must clearly distin- 
guish between bargaining theories in a nar- 
rower sense, and arbitration theories. The 
former are parts of game theory proper and 
try to define solutions based on the rational 
pursuit of self-interest (or, more generally, 
on the rational pursuit of individual utility), 
while the latter are parts of ethics or welfare 
economics and try to define solutions satis- 
fying certain moral criteria. In this sense 
Braithwaite’s and Raiffa’s theories (1, 12, 
pp. 361-87) are arbitration theories while 
the Zeuthen-Nash theory (which we shall 
discuss) is a bargaining theory proper.?? 


IV 


As the postulates of individual utility 
maximization and of expected rationality do 
not define a unique determinate solution for 
the simple bargaining game, Nash has sug- 
gested certain further postulates which 
achieve this purpose (9). As I have shown 
elsewhere (3), the Nash solution can also 
be obtained from weaker and, I believe, more 
fundamental postulates if one makes use of 
the Zeuthen model of the bargaining process. 





12Tt is no accident that both Raiffa (in one 
version of this theory) and Braithwaite use inter- 
personal utility comparisons while Nash’s theory 
explicitly excludes such comparisons. As I have 
argued elsewhere (2), no satisfactory theory of 
ethics or welfare economics is possible without 
interpersonal comparisons of utility. On the 
other hand, such comparisons have no place in 
models based solely on the rational pursuit of 
individual utility. 
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I now propose to present a revised form of my 
original argument, with a view to more 
clearly bringing out the logical function of 
each postulate. (I have also tried to make 
other improvements over my earlier exposi- 
tion. ) 

The purpose of the Zeuthen model is to 
find a rational decision rule which tells each 
bargainer at any given stage of the bargain- 
ing process whether he should himself make 
the next concession or should wait for his 
opponent to make the next concession.!% 

We shall use the following six postulates: 


1. Individual Utility Maximization (as in 
Section IT) 

Definitions. Let R, and R,' be alternative 
decision rules for player 1 while Rz andR,' 
be rules for player 2. We shall call the pair 
(R,, Re) more efficient than the pair (R,’, 
R,') if the use of R, and Ry would yield 
higher payoffs to both players than would 
the use of R,’ and R,’. We shall call the pair 
(R,, R.) most efficient within a given set S 
of decision rules if there is no pair more effi- 
cient than (R,, R.) within the set S. 

2. Efficiency 

A. Out of the set of all decision rules con- 
sistent with postulates 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, the 
players will select a pair (R,, Rp), of most 
efficient decision rules. B. However, if there 
is an alternative pair (R,', Ry’) of decision 
rules even more efficient than (R,, R.), then 
the players will adopt (R,', Re’) instead of 
(R,, Rz) so long as R,’ and R,’ are consistent 
with postulates 3, 4, 5, and 6, even if they are 
not consistent with postulate 1. 





18 Zeuthen’s model envisages a simple bargain- 
ing game where no ultimatums are used (18, ch. 
4). In contrast, in Nash’s model both players 
put forward ultimatums simultaneously. How- 
ever, as I have shown (3), the two models are 
mathematically equivalent, and the Nash model 
can be regarded as a “normalized” form of the 
Zeuthen model, itself considered as an “exten- 
sive” game. 
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3. Acceptance of Higher Payoffs 


Whenever a given player makes a certain 
offer to the other player, this means that he 
will accept the terms specified in this offer 
and, a fortiori, any terms even more favorable 
to him. 


4. Symmetry 


The decision rules of the two players have 
the same mathematical form and differ only 
in having the variables associated with the 
two players interchanged. 


5. Restriction of Variables 


The decision rules of the players involve 
only such variables as have to be included by 
virtue of our present postulates. 


6. Mutually Expected Rationality 


The players expect each other to follow 
decision rules consistent with the present 
postulates. 

These six postulates we shall call the strong 
postulates of rationality. 

Among the new postulates, the efficiency 
postulate is a natural extension—and also a 
natural qualification—of the utility maximi- 
zation postulate. Rational pursuit of self- 
interest by the two players not only requires 
that they should individually maximize their 
utilities and should choose efficient individ- 
ual strategies. It also requires that they 
should choose individual strategies which, 
taken in conjunction, represent an efficient 
joint strategy. Indeed, self-interest demands 
even that the players should suspend inde- 
pendently maximizing their utilities if both 
can benefit by switching to a more efficient 
joint strategy not based on individual utility 
maximization. (We shall use this efficiency 
postulate only for excluding individual 
utility-maximizing strategies which would 
lead to unnecessary conflicts between the 
two players. ) 

The postulate on the acceptance of higher 
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payoffs can also be regarded as a rationality 
postulate concerning the rational pursuit of 
self-interest by the players.1¢ Or, alterna- 
tively, it may be taken as an institutional 
assumption about the nature of the bargain- 
ing process envisaged by our model. That is, 
we may assume that the rules of our bargain- 
ing game require that at any given stage of 
the bargaining process each player must 
state his minimum demand, which then auto- 
matically commits him to accept, not only 
the terms actually specified in this demand, 
but also any alternative terms even more 
favorable to him. 

While postulates 1, 2, and possibly 3 have 
the function of stating what the rational pur- 
suit of self-interest by the players demands, 
postulates 4, 5, and 6 have the function of 
stating, in terms more specific than the 
expected-rationality postulates of Section 
II, what expectations rational players can 
consistently entertain about each other's 
behavior. 

Postulate 6, like the expected-rationality 
postulate of Section II, is a direct expression 
of the principle that the two players expect 
each other to act rationally. But now this 
means that they must expect each other to 
act in conformity not only with the utility- 





14 Admittedly, in real life it may occur that a 
given bargainer would be willing to accept a 
moderate concession by his opponent, but refuses 
to accept an unexpectedly large concession. This 
can happen because the first bargainer can take 
such an over-large concession for a “sign of weak- 
ness” by his opponent. That is, it may induce him 
to revise his assumptions about the form of the 
opponent’s utility payoff function, and/or about 
the latter’s proficiency (rationality) as a bar- 
gainer, and so make him expect, and therefore 
insist upon, even larger further concessions. But 
this case cannot arise in our model, where the 
players are assumed to know each other’s utility 
payoff functions, and to be firmly convinced of 
each other’s rationality; under such conditions an 
offer of better terms can only increase, and can 
never decrease, one’s willingness to accept. 
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maximization postulate but with our other, 
newly adopted, postulates as well. 

Postulate 4 is also based on the principle 
that the two players expect each other to act 
rationally. Its purpose is to exclude bargain- 
ing strategies that a given player could adopt 
only on the expectation that the other player 
would follow a different, and less rational, 
bargaining strategy. In particular, it wants 
to rule out that a player should act on the 
expectation that a rational opponent would 
make a concession in a situation in which he 
himself, following his own criteria of rational 
behavior, would refuse to make a concession. 

Finally, postulate 5 serves to exclude, from 
the players’ decision rules, irrelevant vari- 
ables extraneous to our rationality postulates. 
If we dropped postulate 5, our remaining five 
postulates would not rule out some quite 
arbitrary, or even silly, decision rules. For 
instance, it would be quite compatible with 
our other five postulates that the players 
should divide any joint profit in proportion 
to their telephone numbers, or in proportion 
to the logarithms of their waist measurments, 
etc. 

The only reason why a rational player 
could possibly accept such an arbitrary deci- 
sion rule would be the expectation that his 
opponent would insist on an agreement along 
these lines. Likewise the only reason why a 
rational opponent could possibly accept such 
a decision rule would be the expectation that 
the first player would insist on it. But, 
assuming that a fully rational decision rule 
exists, neither player can have any reason to 
expect that the other player will adopt such 
an arbitrary and, on the face of it, quite irra- 
tional decision rule—at least if he thinks that 
the other player is also a rational individual. 

The question is, of course, whether in 
actual fact there is a sufficiently definite, 
fully rational decision rule for the players to 
follow. This question we shall be able to 
answer in the affirmative only when we have 


shown (as we propose to do in Section V) 
that our rationality postulates do furnish a 
well-defined decision rule for the players, 
which provides a unique solution for the 
game. 

That is, the final justification for excluding 
extraneous variables from the players’ deci- 
sion rules lies in the fact that it is possible to 
define a satisfactory rational decision rule not 
involving any extraneous variables. This 
means that, in strict logic, our acceptance of 
postulate 5 at this stage must remain tenta- 
tive. We can fully accept it as a basic 
assumption of our theory only when we have 
satisfied ourselves in Section V that postu- 
late 5, together with our five other postulates, 
does yield a uniquely defined decision rule 
for the players. 

We shall come back again to postulates 4 
and 5 in Section VI and VII when comparing 
our own theory with Schelling’s theory of 
bargaining. 

To sum up what has been said about the 
last three postulates, postulate 6 directly 
states that the two players expect each other 
to act rationally; postulate 4 excludes bar- 
gaining strategies which depend on the 
expectation that the opponent will use a less 
rational bargaining strategy than the player 
concerned himself does; and postulate 5 
excludes bargaining strategies based on the 
expectation that the opponent’s strategy will 
depend on irrelevant variables extraneous to 
the criteria of rational behavior. 


V 


At a given stage of the bargaining process, 
let A, be player 1’s last offer and Ag be player 
2’s last offer. Suppose that the terms of A, 
would yield the utility U,(A,) to player 1 
and the utility U.(A,) to player 2, whereas 
the terms of A, would yield the utilities 
U, (Az) and U2(Ag) to the two players. Let 
U,(C) and U.(C) be the utilities that the 
two players would assign to the conflict situ- 
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ation which would arise if no agreement 
could be reached. Finally, let py. be the sub- 
jective probability that player 1 attaches to 
the possibility that player 2 will firmly stick 
to his last offer Aj and will make no further 
concession; and let po, be the subjective 
probability that player 2 attaches to the possi- 
bility that player 1 will firmly stick to his last 
offer A, and will make no further concession. 

What decision rules will the two players 
follow as to making further concessions? 

First let us make the provisional simplify- 
ing assumption that both players restrict their 
choices to the extreme strategies of either 
fully accepting their opponent’s last offer or 
fully keeping to their own last offer. 

Under this assumption, by postulate 1, 
player 1 will stick to his own last offer A, if 


Pig" Uy(C)+(1— pyo) °Uy (Ay) >U 3 (Ag) 


that is, if 
U,(A;) — U;(Ag) 
U,(A;) —U,;(C) 





(a) Py<qi= 


and will accept his opponent's last offer Ag if 
the inequalities are reversed. 

By similar reasoning, player 2 will stick to 
his last offer Ag if 
U2 (Ag) — Us(A;) 
b <qo=— 
( ) P21<42 U2(Ag) — U2(C) 





and will accept his opponent’s last offer A; 
if the inequality is reversed. 

Comparison of the two sides of inequality 
(a) could serve as a decision rule for player 1 
if he could attach a numerical value to po. 

By postulate 6, he will be aware of the fact 
that player 2’s behavior is governed by 
inequality (b). Consequently, in view of the 
definition of p., he will know that his assess- 
ment of 74» will be realistic only if it satisfies 
the condition 


(c) pi2=0 if poi>qe and 
Pio= 1 if por<qo 
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Hence he will look for a decision rule consis- 
tent with condition (c). 

On the other hand, in view of postulate 4, 
by symmetry, if a decision rule satisfies con- 
dition (c) it must also satisfy 


(d) po, =0 if py2>q, and 
Po =1if pyo<qi 


Conditions (c) and (d) taken together 
allow only three possible cases: 


(e) Either 
(i) py2=0 and po =1, 
or (ii) pyg=1 and po, =0, 
or (iii) pyg=qy and poi=qe 


But it still has to be decided when each of 
these three cases applies. 

Now, (c) makes p4, a step function of po; 
and qo, so that one can write 


(f) pi2=F (per, 92) 
In view of postulate 4, by symmetry 


(g) Por=F (pie, 91) 


(f) and (g) are two simultaneous equa- 
tions in the two unknowns, pj. and po. By 
symmetry their solution must be of the form 


(h) pi2=G(q1, G2) and 
P21 =G(qe, 41) 


Thus our postulates make pj. and po, func- 
tions of the variables q, and q2. But they do 
not make them functions of any other vari- 
ables. Hence, by postulate 5, they are in fact 
not functions of any other variables. 

By postulates 3 and 6, p,. must be a mono- 
tone nondecreasing function of U,(A,) if all 
other utilities are held constant while p.; 
must be a monotone nondecreasing function 
of U,(A2). Therefore G must be a monotone 


nondecreasing function of its first argument. | 


All functions G satisfying this monotonity 
requirement and at the same time also satis- 
fying postulate 4 as well as condition (e) 
must be of the following form. They must be 
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91 91 = Fe 














O / - 92 


defined over the square OSq,51;0Sq251, 
dividing this square into three regions corre- 
sponding to cases (i), (ii), and (iii) of con- 
dition (e). (See diagram.) Region (i) must 
include the q, axis while region (ii) must in- 
clude the gz axis. Region (iii) must include 
the line gqy=qz2 and must be symmetric with 
respect to this line. Any straight line running 
parallel to the qz axis in the positive direction 
must traverse regions (i), (ii), and (iii) in 
this order, whereas any straight line running 
parallel to the q, axis in the positive direction 
must traverse these regions in opposite order. 
Any such function G corresponds to a pos- 
sible decision rule for the players to the effect 
that 
in region (i) player 1 should stick to his 
last offer A;, and player 2 should yield; 
in region (ii) player 2 should stick to his 
last offer Ay, and player 1 should yield; 
whereas 
in region (iii) the players should use mixed 
strategies, so that player 1 is sticking to 
his last offer A, with probability g, and 
is yielding with probability (1-q,) 
while player 2 is sticking to his last 
offer A, with probability gz and is yield- 
ing with probability (1—-q2). 
Different functions G, of course, will 
define different regions (i), (ii), and (iii), 


and so will furnish different decision rules. 
Let S be the set of all decision rules corre- 
sponding to any admissible function G. All 
decision rules in this set will be consistent 
with postulates 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

However, adoption by the players of any 
decision rule in set S will result in conflicts 
between them in region (iii), with probabil- 
ity P=q1q2. Therefore the most efficient 
decision rule in set S is the one which, of all 
members of S, reduces region (iii) to the 
smallest possible size, i.e., which reduces 
region (iii) to the line q,;=qz2 itself. This 
means that all points satisfying the inequality 
41> 2 will be assigned to region (i) while 
all points satisfying q,<q»2 will be assigned 
to region (ii). Let us call this decision rule 
R*. By part A of postulate 2, the players 
cannot adopt any other decision rule in set S 
than (possibly) R’*. 

At the same time, R’ is still not a perfectly 
efficient decision rule because its adoption 
would still result in conflicts between the 
players in the case q;=q2, with probability 
P=4192=412. These conflicts could be 
avoided if in region (iii), ie., on the line 
41= 42, both players would always yield 
instead of adopting a mixed strategy. Let 
this modified form of R* be called R**. By 
part B of postulate 2, R** supersedes R*.15 

So we obtain decision rule R** as the only 
decision rule consistent with all our ration- 
ality postulates. It says that 


player 1 should stick to his own last offer 
A, and player 2 should yield if gq, >qo; 





15 Tt will be noted that in our argument the 
only essential use of the efficiency postulate 
occurs in the previous paragraph, where part A 
of the postulate is used to select the decision rule 
R* out of the set S. In the present paragraph 
part B of the postulate is used to replace R* by 
R**—which is done only in order to deal with the 
very special case of qi=qz, a case that can occur 
only with zero probability, (i.e., corresponds to a 
set with measure zero). 
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player 2 should stick to his own last offer 
A, and player 1 should yield if q,< qo; 
and 

both players should yield if q,=qo. 


This decision rule has been obtained on 
the simplifying assumption that the two 
players restrict their choices to the two 
extreme strategies of either fully accepting 
their opponent’s last offer or fully sticking to 
their own last offer. 

Now let us drop this simplifying assump- 
tion. Suppose that the two players’ last offers 
A, and Ag are such that q,>qpe. It will still 
be true that, so long as neither player makes 
a new offer, our rationality postulates will 
require player 2 to accept player 1’s last offer 
A, in full. But now player 2 can avoid this 
extreme move, by making a new offer A,’ 
intermediate between his own last offer A, 
and his opponent’s last offer A,;. As making 
this new offer will be preferable for him to 
full acceptance of Aj, it will be the rational 
course for him to take. (On the other hand, 
player 1 will have no incentive to make a new 
offer and, even less, to accept player 2’s last 
offer Ags.) 

Hence, if q;> qo, it will be player 2 who 
has to make a new concession (although he 
need not go so far as fully accepting his oppo- 
nent’s last offer). 

By similar reasoning, if q,<qo, it will be 
player 1 who has to make the next concession 
(but again he need not go as far as fully 
accepting his opponent’s last offer) . 

Finally, if g;=qz2 then both players will 
have to make some concessions. 

This is the final form of the decision rule 
we obtain. 

It can be shown (3) that if the two players 
follow this decision rule they will tend to 
reach an agreement at the point A where the 
product 


P=[U, (A) - U,(C)] - [U2(A) - U2 (C)] 


takes its maximum value. This point, how- 
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ever, is unique and is the Nash solution of 
the bargaining game. 


VI 


In my earlier paper I did not introduce the 
restriction-of-variables postulate as a sepa- 
rate assumption distinct from the symmetry 
postulate. But now I think that the logical 
structure of our model comes out more clearly 
if these two assumptions are made separate 
postulates. 

Out of these two postulates, in my view, 
the restriction-of-variables postulate is the 
really crucial assumption. This is because 
our model differs mainly from alternative 
theories of bargaining, such as Raiffa’s, 
Braithwaite’s, and Schelling’s, in making the 
two parties’ bargaining strategies dependent 
only on a restricted set of variables, viz., on 
those variables which are directly relevant 
for the rational pursuit of individual utility 
by the two parties—whereas Raiffa and 
Braithwaite make the two parties’ strategies 
dependent on certain ethical criteria, and 
Schelling makes them dependent on certain 
psychological considerations. In our model 
these ethical and psychological variables 
are excluded by the restriction-of-variables 
postulate. 

Unlike the restriction-of-variables postu- 
late, the symmetry postulate is by no means 
peculiar to our model. On the contrary, the 
symmetry postulate has to be satisfied, as a 
matter of sheer logical necessity, by any 
theory whatever that assigns a unique out- 
come to the bargaining process. This is true 
irrespective of whether the theory in ques- 
tion means to make a realistic prediction, or 
means to set up a normative standard—and, 
in the latter case, whether this normative 
standard is based on individual rationality or 
is based on moral criteria. In any case 
such a theory must make the outcome (the 
dependent variables) a function of some par- 
ticular independent variables, such as the 
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variables describing the players themselves, 
their physical environment, their rights and 
duties within the game, etc. As any theory 
must apply to both players, if the two players 
happen to be equal with respect to all rele- 
vant independent variables they must be 
assigned full equality also with respect to the 
dependent variables, i.e., with respect to the 
outcome. But this is precisely what the sym- 
metry postulate says. Different theories of 
bargaining may differ in what variables they 
regard as the relevant independent variables 
—but, if the two players are equal on all 
variables regarded by the theory as relevant, 
the theory must allot both players the same 
payoffs. 16 

Although Schelling objects to the sym- 
metry postulate, his own theory, also, cannot 
avoid conforming to this postulate if it pro- 
poses to make any definite predictions, even 
in a mere probabilistic sense, about the out- 
come of the bargaining process (16). For 
instance, he argues that, even in an otherwise 
symmetric bargaining game, rational players 
may come to divide their joint profit in pro- 
portion 80:20 (instead of 50:50 as predicted 
by the Zeuthen-Nash theory in such cases) 
because some object or event in their present 
environment or in their past history may 
catch their fancy and may suggest a division 
of 80:20 (16, p. 220). (For example, they 
may see a sign on a blackboard suggesting 
this particular proportion, or they may hear 
of a precedent where two other players 
adopted this proportion, etc.) This account 
shows that for Schelling’s theory the set of 





16 The symmetry postulate must be satisfied 
not only by deterministic theories but also by 
probabilistic theories of bargaining. Of course, if 
the outcome is made a random variable, then the 
probability distribution of possible outcomes, 
rather than the actual outcome itself, will become 
a symmetric function, with respect to the two 
players, of the relevant independent variables. 


potentially relevant independent variables is 
much larger than for our own theory. He 
would include certain environmental vari- 
ables (e.g., blackboard signs, precedents, 
etc.) which we would regard as irrelevant 
for decision-making by rational players. 
However, given this larger set of relevant 
variables under Schelling’s theory, the gen- 
eral psychological laws determining the out- 
come must be the same for the two players, 
and therefore the outcome (or the probability 
distribution of possible outcomes) must be a 
symmetric function of the independent vari- 
ables if all relevant independent variables are 
taken into account. If the blackboard sign 
suggested that player B should get 80 per 
cent and player A 20 per cent, instead of 
suggesting the opposite (and if all other rele- 
vant psychological and non-psychological 
variables were also interchanged between A 
and B) then the outcome predicted by the 
theory would also have to be exactly the 
opposite, with B now getting the 80 per cent 
and A now getting the 20 per cent. (In a 
stochastic model the relevant probabilities, 
rather than the outcome itself, would be 
reversed, with the proportion 20:80 now 
being assigned the same probability as was 
assigned to the proportion 80:20 in the origi- 
nal case, etc.) Schelling’s theory could avoid 
this conclusion only if it were to assume that 
human behavior in bargaining situations 
were not governed by any kind of general 
laws at all—not even by probabilistic laws. 

Thus, Schelling cannot really avoid the 
symmetry postulate if he is to propose any 
definite theory of bargaining at all; and the 
real difference between his theory and our 
own lies not in our symmetry postulate, but 
rather in our restriction-of-variables postu- 
late, which excludes many of Schelling’s 
variables as being irrelevant for decision- 
making by rational players. 
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VII 


The essential effect of our restriction-of- 
variables postulate is to exclude, from the 
players’ decision rules, all variables which 
are not directly involved in the two players’ 
choice of utility-maximizing bargaining strat- 
egies. According to inequalities (a) and (b) 
of Section V, the only variables relevant to 
the choice of utility-maximizing strategies 
are G1, 92, Pi2, and p21. Our subsequent argu- 
ment in the same section then shows that, out 
of these four quantities, the variables p,;. and 
Po, are dependent variables determined by q, 
and qzg. This leaves only q, and qs as the 
independent variables which must govern the 
two players’ behavior at each particular stage 
of the game. Only when this conclusion had 
been established could the symmetry and the 
efficiency postulates be used to find the spe- 
cific mathematical form that the two players’ 
decision rules must take. 

The rationale behind the restriction-of- 
variables postulate is the fact that either play- 
er’s bargaining strategy would depend on 
additional variables (e.g., on those occurring 
in Schelling’s theory) only if he had some 
reasons to believe that the other player’s bar- 
gaining strategy would depend on these vari- 
ables. For instance, by inequality (a), player 
l’s strategy would depend on the additional 
variable X (say, on the presence of a certain 
sign on the blackboard) only if he had rea- 
sons to think that p,. (which represents 
player 2’s expected behavior) should depend 
on X. But, as both players are assumed to be 
rational individuals, in actual fact neither of 
them will have any reason to think that the 
other player will be influenced by X, or 
indeed by any other variable intrinsically 
unrelated to utility maximization. 

The only reason why rational players could 
expect each other to be influenced by such 
extraneous variables would be the impossi- 
bility of defining a unique rational solution 
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in terms of the directly relevant independent 
variables q, and qz alone. If no such solution 
could be found this would mean that no 
rational criteria existed to choose among 
alternative possible agreements. As the two 
players would still have a clear interest in 
reaching some agreement, i.e., in making 
some mutually consistent choices, it would 
be no doubt rational for them to bring in 
additional variables if this were thought to 
increase the chances of reaching an agree- 
ment. If any way of dividing one hundred 
dollars between the two players were equally 
rational (or equally arbitrary) then there 
could not be any objection on rationality 
grounds to the suggestion of dividing this 
amount in the proportion suggested by an 
accidental blackboard sign, or suggested by 
an arbitrary precedent, or, for that matter, 
even in the proportion of their telephone 
numbers. But the main result of our argu- 
ment has been that it is possible to define a 
unique rational solution in terms of the di- 
rectly relevant independent variables alone. 
Consequently, rational players can have no 
reasonable ground for making their bargain- 
ing strategies dependent on other variables 
intrinsically irrelevant for utility maximi- 
zation. 


VIII 


This last conclusion can be further corrob- 
orated by comparing bargaining games with 
coordination games. Schelling has developed 
an ingenious theory of tacit coordination 
games and bases his theory of bargaining 
games on an assumed analogy with such tacit 
coordination games (14). But I shall try to 
show that this analogy breaks down—pre- 
cisely because tacit coordination games by 
definition always lack a unique rational solu- 
tion, whereas bargaining games with free 
communication always possess a rational 
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solution unique in all strategically relevant 
respects.17 

By a pure coordination game we mean a 
game in which the two (or more) players 
have exactly identical interests. Both win 
certain fixed payoffs if they manage to choose 
coordinated strategies, and both lose if they 
fail to do so. For example, let us denote 
player 1’s strategies by a, a, ..., and player 
2’s strategies by B,, Bo,... Let a, and A, or 
2 and Be, etc., denote coordinated strategies. 
Then both players will win if they use strat- 
egies with the same subscript, and both will 
lose if they use strategies with different sub- 
scripts. But so long as they use strategies 
with identical subscripts it makes no differ- 
ence whether they use the pair (a, 8) or the 
pair (a, B2), etc. Consequently, the players 
have no rational criterion to choose between 
such alternative winning strategy pairs. 

Nevertheless, if they are free to communi- 
cate, coordination of their strategies poses no 
real problem. Either player may suggest one 
particular winning strategy pair, and the 
other player will agree at once as he has no 
reason to prefer some alternative pair of 
strategies. But if the two players cannot 
communicate, i.e., in a tacit coordination 
game, the solution of the coordination prob- 
lem may require real ingenuity, as each 
player must try to guess what strategy the 
other player will use. As there is no intrin- 
sically rational criterion to choose among 
alternative potential winning strategies, the 
players may try to fall back on any arbitrary 
selection rule which picks out a unique strat- 





17For bargaining games the Zeuthen-Nash 
theory always determines a unique solution in 
the sense of defining unique equilibrium payoffs 
to the two players. On the other hand, there may 
be several alternative coordinated joint strategies 
by which the players can achieve these equilib- 
rium payoffs. However, so long as there is free 
communication, the coordination of their strat- 
egies poses no problem to the players. 


egy pair so long as they have any reason to 
expect that the other player may hit upon the 
same arbitrary selection rule. 

For example, two individuals may have to 
meet in a large city without having agreed 
in advance on any particular meeting place. 
Both will “win” if they go to the same place, 
and both will “lose” if they go to different 
places. But so long as both choose the same 
place, any possible meeting place will do 
equally well. 

Now suppose that both individuals have 
read a novel (and each knows that the other 
has read this novel) in which two people had 
met in the same city at the Town Hall. By 
itself this fact would not be a good reason for 
them to meet at the same place. But, as they 
have no more rational criterion to choose a 
meeting place, it may be a good strategy for 
them to try the Town Hall, as each individual 
may reasonably hope that the novel they have 
both read will suggest this meeting place to 
the other individual as well. 

But if one particular pair of strategies were 
clearly preferable to all others on some clear- 
cut rational ground, (e.g., if some possible 
meeting place were clearly much more con- 
venient to both parties than any other) then 
no additional extraneous selection rule would 
be called for. Of course, by definition, in a 
coordination game this never happens: any 
particular potential winning strategy is 
always just as rational as any other. In con- 
trast, in a bargaining game there is a unique 
rational selection rule, which yields the 
Zeuthen-Nash solution: therefore there is no 
real analogy between the two cases. 


IX 


This point can be brought out even more 
clearly if we consider tacit bargaining games 
which happen to involve both a bargaining 
and a coordination problem. In such games, 
in order to avoid a conflict, the players have 
to agree not only on how to distribute the 
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payoffs between them but also on some 
other, more or less independent, aspects of 
their joint strategies, and have to reach these 
agreements without any explicit communica- 
tion. For instance, suppose there are two 
armies in a certain area. Both would like to 
control as much territory as possible, but 
both would like to avoid a battle, and to 
reach a tacit agreement on some sort of 
demarcation line between them.!® This situ- 
ation involves a (tacit) bargaining problem 
as far as both parties would like to increase 
their own territories at each other’s expense, 
though without actual fight. But it also 
involves a coordination problem because, 
even if the two parties did reach an agree- 
ment about the proportion of the territory to 
be held by each side, there would still be 
infinitely many ways of dividing up the total 
territory in this given proportion, and so 
agreement would have to be reached also in 
detail on who should get which particular 
areas. In general, a tacit bargaining game 
always involves a bargaining problem as far 
as the two parties have opposite interests as 
to the distribution of the payoffs; and it may 
also involve a coordination problem if there 
are several alternative strategies to achieve 
the same given payoff distributions, so that 
the choice among these alternative strategies 
does not involve a conflict of interest between 
the players.!® 

Now suppose that the two armies are at the 
beginning separated by a great river which 
flows across the whole area and divides it in 
two parts. Also suppose that the river is the 
only conspicuous landmark in the whole 
region. Then, as far as the problem of tacit 
coordination is concerned, it will be a natural 
idea to accept the river as the desired demar- 





18 The example has been taken from Schelling 
(14, p. 24, example 6). 

19 This means that the Zeuthen-Nash solution 
gives no criterion to choose among these alterna- 
tive strategies. 
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cation line because this may be the only solu- 
tion that can be achieved without detailed 
explicit negotiations. So far we are in full 
agreement with Schelling’s theory of the 
coordination problem. But, how readily this 
solution will find actual acceptance will also 
depend on the bargaining aspect of the game, 
i.e., on the relative bargaining positions 
(power positions) of the two parties—an 
aspect of the game completely neglected by 
Schelling’s theory. Even if the river should 
represent the only possible demarcation line 
so long as the game remains a strictly tacit 
bargaining game, it will be the relative bar- 
gaining positions of the two parties, together 
with the costs of communication between 
them, which will decide how long the bar- 
gaining in fact remains restricted to the tacit 
level. If one of the two parties comes to feel 
that the area on its own side of the river is 
much too small in relation to its military 
strength as compared with the other party’s, 
it will surely try to shift the demarcation line 
beyond the river, either by explicit negotia- 
tions, or by using sign language, or simply by 
putting pressure on the other party by means 
of small-scale military attacks, etc.—unless 
the costs and risks associated with any of 
these methods of communication happen to 
outweigh the value of the disputed territory. 
In any case, no satisfactory analysis of the 
situation is possible without recognizing both 
the bargaining considerations (balance of 
power considerations) and the coordination 
considerations involved, which may very well 
pull in opposite directions. A theory relying 
on coordination considerations alone, like 
Schelling’s, cannot do justice to the influence 
that the two parties’ bargaining positions, i.e., 
the balance of power between them, have on 
the outcome. 


xX 


Our theory of bargaining is based on cer- 
tain rationality postulates and describes 
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actual bargaining behavior only to the extent 
to which this behavior is in fact rational (or 
to the extent to which possible deviations 
from perfect rationality have no significant 
effect on the outcome). For instance, we do 
not claim that people’s actual bargaining be- 
havior is never influenced by irrelevant con- 
siderations. We have only argued against 
Schelling that, in bargaining games with free 
communication (and also in tacit bargaining 
games that do not involve a coordination 
problem), if a player is influenced by irrele- 
vant considerations this represents irrational 
behavior. That is, our contention is only that 
it is preferable—both on grounds of concep- 
tual clarity and on grounds of analytical use- 
fulness—to define rational behavior in such 
a way that it excludes behavior dependent 
on irrelevant considerations. 

Models of rational bargaining behavior are 
meant to serve for three main analytical pur- 
poses: 

1. for the prediction or explanation of the 

outcome of actual bargaining behavior; 

2. for conceptual clarification of what sort 

of behavior really represents rational 
behavior in bargaining situations; and 

3. for defining a theoretical bargaining 

equilibrium point for any given bar- 
gaining situation, i.e., for determin- 
ing that particular payoff distribution 
which would represent the stable equi- 
librium position between perfectly 
rational bargainers, and which there- 
fore can be regarded as the payoff dis- 
tribution corresponding to the real 
balance of power between the two 
parties. 

Experience has shown in economics, politi- 
cal science, organization theory, and other 
fields that models based on rationality postu- 
lates can often be used with reasonable suc- 
cess to predict or explain actual social behav- 
ior. In the case of bargaining, of course, it is 
obvious enough that the outcome is often 


affected by irrational behavior on the part of 
either party (or both parties). Indeed, what 
we call bargaining skill largely consists in 
exploiting the opponent’s proclivities to such 
irrational behavior. But it seems reasonable 
to assume that, in many cases at least, eco- 
nomic, political, diplomatic, or other, bar- 
gaining tends to result in agreements that 
fairly closely correspond to the real balance of 
power between the two parties, with irra- 
tional influences being no doubt present but 
having only marginal significance. Similarly, 
the distribution of economic and other values 
in society between rival social classes or 
other social groups, even when it is decided 
without any explicit bargaining, tends to cor- 
respond to the relative bargaining positions 
(power positions) of the parties concerned, 
and can be regarded as the outcome of a 
(tacit) bargaining game. Naturally, it is the 
task of detailed empirical research to deter- 
mine in what particular fields, and under 
what particular conditions, our models based 
on rationality postulates give reasonably 
realistic predictions of the actual outcomes. 

But even in cases where bargaining models 
based on rationality postulates have little 
direct predictive value they still have impor- 
tant analytical functions. Even when people’s 
actual bargaining behavior is not particularly 
rational it is still an interesting theoretical 
problem what would be rational behavior in 
that particular situation. Both recent con- 
troversies on the theory of bargaining and 
the earlier history of bargaining problems 
(e.g., the earlier history of the duopoly prob- 
lem?°) clearly show that it is by no means a 
trivial task to develop a consistent idea of 
what rational behavior really involves in bar- 
gaining situations. How far does it involve 
insistence on extreme demands and how far 





20 Modern critics of the classical theories of 
duopoly agree that almost all of these theories at 
one stage or another attribute some highly irra- 
tional forms of behavior to the two duopolists. 
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does it involve readiness for a suitable com- 
promise? What factors determine the actual 
terms of a rational compromise? How is a 
compromise based on a rational pursuit of 
self-interest related to a compromise based 
on certain ethical considerations? In the case 
of bargaining among several parties, to what 
extent does rational behavior involve the 
forming of two or more rival coalitions? Etc. 
Herbert A. Simon has made out a strong 
case for the view that realistic models of 
social behavior must be based not on the 
assumption of “unlimited” rationality, but 
rather on the assumption of some sort of 
“limited rationality.”2! But the setting-up of 
a fruitful model of limited rationality seems 
to presuppose a clear notion of what the 
assumption of full rationality would imply: 
We can best decide how to restrict our 
rationality postulates when we clearly know 
what predictions our unrestricted rationality 
postulates would entail and how these pre- 
dictions deviate from the empirical facts. 
Finally, irrespective of what the actual 
outcome of bargaining is in a given particular 
case, the bargaining models based on ration- 
ality postulates—such as Nash’s theory of 
the general two-person cooperative game (9, 
10) and the present writer’s theory of the 
n-person cooperative game (3, 5)—define a 
unique bargaining equilibrium point which 
represents the outcome theoretically corre- 
sponding to the real balance of power among 
the bargaining parties in that particular situ- 
ation. The concept of bargaining equilibrium 
point thus gives an exact meaning to the bal- 
ance of power notion, often used by social sci- 
entists for analytical purposes, but lacking a 
clear meaning in the absence of a unique defi- 
nition of what outcome would theoretically 
correspond to the relative power position 
among the different parties. The concept of 





21 For a recent summary of Simon’s views, see 


(17). 
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the bargaining equilibrium point also allows 
us to judge the influence of the two parties’ 
relative bargaining skills on the actual out- 
come: the better the terms a given party has 
achieved, as compared with the theoretical 
bargaining equilibrium point between the 
two parties, the more his bargaining skill 
must have exceeded that of his opponent (s). 

However, in order that a model of rational 
bargaining behavior can perform these ana- 
lytical functions of prediction or explanation, 
of conceptual clarification, and of definition 
of a unique bargaining equilibrium point, it 
must be based on a very sharp and unambig- 
uous concept of rational behavior. That is 
why we oppose Schelling’s suggestion of 
using a broader and less sharply defined con- 
cept of rational behavior, based on weaker 
assumptions than our symmetry and our 
restriction-of-variables postulates. Even if 
intrinsically irrelevant variables do play some 
role in actual bargaining behavior (although 
it seems to me that Schelling greatly over- 
states their actual importance) this does not 
mean that such bargaining behavior repre- 
sents a rational strategy against a rational 
opponent—at least in cases where rational 
bargaining strategies not involving such ir- 
relevant variables are available.22 A concept 
of rational behavior broad enough to include 
bargaining strategies based on irrelevant 
variables would be, in my view, too vague to 
be of much use for analytical purposes. 


XI 


To conclude, we have argued that the 
basic analytical problem of game theory is to 
determine what sorts of expectations rational 
players can consistently entertain about one 
another’s behavior. In the case of the two- 





22 A bargaining strategy involving intrinsically 
irrelevant variables may be, however, a perfectly 
rational strategy against an irrational opponent 
whom one expects to be himself influenced by 
these irrelevant variables. 
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person zero-sum game and in some other 
cases no stronger assumption has to be made 
than that the players mutually expect each 
other to act rationally by maximizing their 
expected utilities. In other cases, however, 
stronger assumptions are required, specify- 
ing in greater detail what it means to expect 
one’s opponent to act rationally. 

In the case of simple bargaining games 
(and more generally in the case of cooper- 
ative games), under our own version of the 
Zeuthen-Nash theory of bargaining, these 
stronger assumptions include a symmetry 
postulate and a restriction-of-variables postu- 
late. We have contended that the latter, 
rather than the former, is the really crucial 
assumption which distinguishes our own 
theory from alternative theories of bargain- 
ing, in particular from Schelling’s. While 
Schelling claims that even rational players 
may be influenced by various factors intrin- 
sically unrelated to the balance of power 
between the two parties, we have argued 
that being influenced by such irrelevant fac- 
tors represents irrational behavior—unless 
the concept of rational behavior is broadened 
to such an extent as to become useless as an 
analytical tool. 

On the other hand, our own theory differs 
from Raiffa’s and Braithwaite’s theories of 
bargaining in making no use of ethical postu- 
lates and in assuming that the players are 
concerned only with the rational pursuit of 
their own individual utility. (Ethical con- 
siderations are assumed to affect the players’ 
behavior only insofar as they are incorporated 
in each individual player’s utility function.) 

Finally, we have briefly discussed three 
main uses, in theoretical analysis, of bargain- 
ing models based on rationality postulates: 
their use for prediction or explanation of the 
outcome of actual bargaining behavior; for 
conceptual clarification of what strategies 
rational behavior involves in bargaining situ- 
ations; and for definition of a bargaining 


equilibrium point which represents the out- 

come theoretically corresponding to the real 

balance of power between or among the bar- 
gaining parties. We have argued that our 
bargaining models can serve these analytical 
purposes only if they are based on a sharp 
and unambiguous concept of rational behav- 
ior as assumed by the Zeuthen-Nash theory 
of bargaining. 
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The strategic dilemma: probability versus disutility 


A review of Herman Kahn, On Thermonuclear War 


J. DAVID SINGER 
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Perhaps one of the most fruitful ways of 
examining individual or group decisions is 
by using a probability-utility model (16, 19). 
In such a model, one is able—for analytical 
purposes at least—to divide the considera- 
tions which went into the decision into two 
distinct sets of variables. One set deals with 
the decision-making unit’s estimate of the 
probability of a wide range of outcomes; the 
more “rational” that decision-maker (indi- 
vidual or group) is, the closer he will come to 
considering, and assigning a subjective prob- 
ability to, all possible outcomes. The other 
set of variables concerns the positive or nega- 
tive value which he assigns to each of these 
postulated outcomes; in contemporary par- 
lance, these are known as utilities and dis- 
utilities. 

Such a model has two virtues. For those 
making the decisions, it compels them not 
only to delineate the whole range of conceiv- 
able (to them) alternative outcomes, but to 
articulate their value preferences by ranking 
possible outcomes in order of such prefer- 
ence. It leads to a conversion of implicit 
values into explicit ones which may be dis- 
cussed and debated when a choice point is 
confronted. The second virtue is that it per- 
mits the observer to discover the value system 


of the decision-maker or policy-proposer, 
even if that individual or group did not 
itself make these considerations explicit. 
Thus, the student of politics is able to trans- 
late a welter of subjective decisional criteria 
into a manageable set of variables, even while 
recognizing that both are completely subjec- 
tive to the decisional unit (16) .1 

In Herman Kahn’s On Thermonuclear War 
(5), the author has provided us with an 
opportunity to employ this probability-utility 
model in examining a number of proposed 
policy decisions. He closes his preface by 
indicating that the book was written in the 
“hope of decreasing the probability of catas- 
trophe [thermonuclear war] and alleviating 
the consequences” if it comes. Thus, Mr. 
Kahn begins with at least an implicit concern 
for the probability and the disutility of an 
outcome which concerns us all. What shall 
concern us in this review is the relative pri- 
ority he gives to a variety of probabilities and 
utilities /disutilities in reaching his own deci- 
sions and those he would press upon an 





1An interesting philosophical question is 
raised here by asking whether the decision is a 
result of objective external phenomena or the 
subjective preferences and predictions of those 
“making” the decision. I would say both. 
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anxious nation. To put the issue another way, 
is the author more interested in lowering the 
probability of nuclear war, or in lowering its 
destructive effects? Is he more interested in 
lowering the probability of direct attack or in 
lowering the probability of diplomatic black- 
mail? The burden of my analysis will be that, 
in matters of strategy, interests of this kind 
are always to a great extent incompatible, 
and that one is always compelled to assign 
greater value to one or the other of them. 
Let us examine, in turn, some of the major 
policy recommendations which emerge from 
this long- and eagerly-awaited tome. 


The Probabilities of Success 


Let us look first at the type of decisions 
Kahn would have the United States make in 
order to deter the Soviet Union from various 
forms of aggressive behavior. That is, what 
kinds of strategies and capabilities does he 
predict will produce what kinds of probable 
outcomes? 

Though not completely comparable,? the 
three types of deterrence which concern our 
author are, for the most part, distinguishable 
and significant. What he calls type I deter- 
rence is that intended to prevent a direct 
strategic assault on continental North Amer- 
ica. Type II deterrence is designed to prevent 
or inhibit extreme provocations—political or 
military—other than direct assault on the 
United States. Type III deterrence—which 
seems to overlap considerably with type II— 
is intended to restrain the adversary from 
going beyond certain territorial or weaponry 
bounds in a limited military conflict. Let us 
examine the doctrines and capabilities which 
Kahn considers appropriate to these types of 
deterrent. 





2The lack of comparability arises because 
types I and II are classified by Kahn (p. 126) in 
terms of the behavior to be deterred while III is 
described in terms of what the deterrer will do 


“to make the aggression unprofitable.” 
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The deterrence of direct military assault on 
the United States (or Canada) seems to be 
the one to which he assigns primacy, and he 
starts out by flogging several very dead 
horses. First, he implies that his is a voice in 
the wilderness (if I may mix my metaphors) 
in urging that the crucial figures are not pre- 
attack inventories on both sides, but “esti- 
mates of the damage the retaliatory forces 
can inflict after they have been hit and hit 
hard” (p. 128). Similarly, he is hardly alone 
in emphasizing the naiveté of assuming that 
the victim’s* retaliatory force will have been 
launched prior to the impact of any opening 
first strike. The literature, the press, and the 
halls of the Pentagon are full of talk about 
hardening, dispersal, concealment, etc., as 
techniques of achieving “invulnerability”; 
i.e., preserving enough of one’s strike-back 
missiles and bombers from an attack in order 
to permit a punitive retaliatory blow.* 

He then goes on to inveigh against the 
“finite” or “minimum” schools as being inade- 
quate for the demands of a type I deterrent, 
noting (metaphorically) that it will have to 
work in the darkness of a winter night as 
well as in the sunshine of a bright summer 
day. This inadequacy, he contends, arises 
from the erroneous assumption that nuclear 
war is tantamount to mutual annihilation. As 
a matter of fact, his entire approach to strat- 
egy is based on the assumption that, while it 
would be an “unprecedented catastrophe” 
(p. 10), it would not be a limitless one; this 
will be brought out below in discussing 
passive defense. By their postulation of 





3 Kahn uses the word “defender” here, but it is 
perfectly evident that weapons technology has so 
corrupted traditional notions of defense that the 
victim’s reaction must be about 75 per cent 
retaliatory and offensive, and only about 25 per 
cent defensive. On this matter see (15). 

* These, and other criticisms, may have been 
valid when Kahn first began to lecture on strat- 
egy, but they are now very dead horses. Perhaps 
he educated the rest of us too welll! 
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automatic mutual annihilation, Kahn con- 
tends that the finite deterrers not only over- 
look the limits of destruction which a dam- 
aged strike-back force can inflict but those 
limits imposed by an active and passive de- 
fense system instituted by the attacker and 
alerted well in advance of the reprisal. 
Further, he disputes the notion that a temp- 
tation to get in that all-important first strike 
will be negated merely by the possible loss of 
a number of population and industrial cen- 
ters. Next, he ridicules the finite deterrers 
for neglecting the role of accident, miscalcu- 
lation, or irrationality in initiating a nuclear- 
missile exchange. And finally, he assails this 
school on the ground that it would eschew 
any emphasis on active or passive defense. 
Here the straw man becomes too obvious, 
and it is only by accepting Kahn’s definition 
of the finite deterrence doctrine that we can 
accept his criticisms as valid.5 As far as I 
know, those of us in the finite deterrence 
school are not opposed to active defense 
(ground-to-air interceptors, etc.) and only 
some of us are dubious about passive (civil) 
defense. Moreover, none of us would deny 
the value of pursuing invulnerability and cer- 
tain types of alert and early warning; nor is 
there any lack of concern for the probability 
of accident or miscalculation. 

Having slain a rather feeble and fictitious 
dragon, Kahn then goes on to the problem of 
the type II deterrent, and here he is more 
interesting and more accurate. The question 
now is not so much the obvious one of deter- 
ring attack by threat of “certain” reprisal, 
but of utilizing a military capability for the 
other and more subtle purposes of diplomacy 
in an anarchic international system. The goal 
here has two facets: one is to prevent the 
Soviets from threatening nuclear war in order 





5 For a less sophisticated but highly pungent 
attack on the strategy see John F. Loosbrock’s 
editorial, “Minimum Deterrence Is a Phony,” Air 
Force, vol. 43, no. 10 (October, 1960), p. 6. 
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to make political gains, and the other is to 
permit the United States to threaten nuclear 
war in order to make its own political gains. 

According to Kahn, both of these are only 
likely to be realized if the United States cre- 
ates a credible first-strike capability. Thus, 
one can threaten to use this capability if the 
adversary does not back down from a threat- 
ening position, or if he refuses to accede to a 
demand of your own. His major illustration 
here is a Soviet attack (nuclear or conven- 
tional) on Western Europe, following which 
the White House would face an awesome 
dilemma. The threat to retaliate could be 
carried out, but since it would be based upon 
little or no counter-force (i.e., able to destroy 
Soviet launch sites, etc.) capability, and no 
active or passive defense of consequence, it 
would not only mean that the United States 
had started the war, but that it would then 
have to absorb a devastating retaliatory blow. 
Therefore, Kahn argues, a finite strategy 
leaves the West in a terrible quandary, whose 
resolution can only be achieved by acquiring 
a counter-force capability and by instituting 
active and passive defense measures at home. 
This is essentially what he means by a credi- 
ble first-strike capability, and though space 
precludes a fuller inquiry into some of the 
more fascinating speculations he introduces, 
this is the essence of his approach. 

To the initiated, these seem to be the same 
arguments made by the advocates of a lim- 
ited war (conventional and/or nuclear) capa- 
bility (7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 18) and though Kahn 
does favor the development of such a capa- 
bility in order to cope with these less clear-cut 
situations, he considers it less than adequate. 
Furthermore, he would contend that a type II 
deterrent also requires a pre-attack mobiliza- 





6 In his own whimsical fashion, Kahn has cap- 
italized this and many other phrases, allegedly 
for purposes of emphasis, but I hope he will par- 
don my refusal to be an accomplice in slogan- 
making. 
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tion base so that, in times of tension, that base 
can be visibly mobilized in order to enhance 
the credibility of one’s first-strike threats 
and impose an additional inhibition against 
potential aggression or “outrageous provo- 
cation.”7 

Summarizing Kahn’s proposals for mini- 
mizing the probability of nuclear war, we 
find that he insists on going well beyond the 
finite doctrine associated with an invulner- 
able counter-city capability to be fired only 
for retaliatory purposes. He would have the 
United States develop: a counter-force and 
hence credible first-strike capability, a doc- 
trine which does not exclude the pre-emptive 
or preventive strike, and a pre-attack mobili- 
zation base, including a massive evacuation 
and shelter program. Without this combina- 
tion of doctrine and capability, he would 
argue, one cannot expect to deter the wide 
range of behavior with which the adversary 
might be inclined to confront the West. Let 
us now turn to what is perhaps the most 
unique contribution of On Thermonuclear 
War—what if deterrence fails? 


The Disutilities of Failure 

As I have already indicated, Kahn consid- 
ers the institution of passive, civil defense 
measures to be a major element in reducing 
the probability of nuclear war.’ However, he 
also urges such a program in order to reduce 
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the disutility of such war if the over-all deter- 
rent turns out to be unsuccessful. Based on 
studies which he directed earlier at Rand 
(5a,6), his discussion of civil defense centers 
on the proposition that nuclear war is not 
equivalent to mutual annihilation, and that 
with appropriate measures, a nation’s dam- 
age may be materially diminished. 

He therefore proposes a one- to two-year 
program involving an expenditure of 500 to 
600 million dollars (more than ten times 
the current annual United States defense 
expenditures) for: radiation meters (100 
million), modifying existing buildings (150 
million) , research and development in shelter 
building (75 million), and other programs.® 
His justification is based on the following pre- 
dictions. If the Soviets were to get in a first 
strike aimed at SAC bases and the 50 largest 
urban areas, the casualty level could be 
reduced from about 90 million to somewhere 
between 5 and 25 million Americans, were a 
minimum fallout and evacuation program 
instituted. A later attack directed at SAC 
and 157 urban areas could likewise (accord- 
ing to Kahn’s calculations) produce casualties 
ranging from 3 to 160 million depending on 
the degree of protection in which we have 
invested (p. 113). 

Another argument he makes concerns the 
recuperative process for the people and 
equipment remaining after a nuclear attack.!° 





7 Since I am unable to discern any appreciable 
difference between his analysis of types II and 
III, and am already short of space, I will attempt 
no further discussion of this latter. It should be 
noted, however, that he makes an excellent case 
against the use of tactical nuclear weapons in 
type II or III situations where limited war 
becomes a factor. 

§ His position is not altogether clear on this, 
however. In one place, he argues that “non- 
military defense may have an important role in 
deterring the Russians from extremely provoca- 
tive behavior, but this is different from deterring 
an attack on the United States” (p. 115, note 5). 
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® For a detailed and thoughtful explanation of 
his proposals, see Appendices II, III, and IV, pp. 
597-640. On the physical and social implications 
of an attack on the United States see (2, 8, 12, 
17, 20). 

10 Tt should be noted that his concern here is 
not with being able to continue the war but with 
post-war re-building. He assigns a very low 
probability to a “broken-backed” war of long 
duration and predicts truce negotiations “a few 
days” after an opening exchange (pp. 107, 219). 
This prediction is more likely tobe true if 
those empowered to negotiate survive such an 
exchange. 
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He does this by dividing the nation into two 
“countries”: A country contains 50 to 100 of 
the largest cities, and B the remaining smaller 
cities, towns, and rural areas (p. 77). In 
pointing out that only a small portion of A 
country’s activity is contributed to B country, 
and that A needs B while B does not need A, 
he concludes that the resources and skills of 
B country could rebuild A in about ten years, 
depending on destruction absorbed. For 
example, he calculates that with only 2 mil- 
lion casualties, the United States could recu- 
perate economically in one year, while 10 
million would take 5 years, 80 million 50 
years, and 160 million 100 years. At the end 
of this chart (p. 34) he asks the rhetorical 
question: “Will the survivors envy the dead?” 
He is not sure. 

Another crucial element in his case for civil 
defense and for discounting the destructive 
effects of nuclear war is his analysis of the 
genetic hazard, especially in terms of dosages 
of radioactivity that can be absorbed safely 
and the degree of illness or malformation we 
experience even in peacetime. This is an 
extremely complicated business, which I do 
not claim to comprehend, and as Kahn points 
out frequently, it is a highly charged emo- 
tional one as well. Thus, rather than discuss 
his extensive findings and predictions, let me 
urge the reader to evaluate this material him- 
self. Some have charged Kahn with callous- 
ness and a complete contempt for human 
life because of his statistical approach to 
casualty and survival figures, but I doubt 
whether the arraignment is fair. 

My own criticism is that the context em- 
ployed contributes to what might be called 
the “rising threshold of acceptable destruc- 
tion,” but if one is willing to discuss nuclear 
war at all one must also discuss the degree 
of human catastrophe which might be 
involved. Moreover, it would be irresponsi- 
ble of the author to have proposed policies 
which could lead to these consequences with- 
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out admitting their nature and extent. And 
since Kahn is one of the few who is not 
entranced and bewitched by the deceptively 
optimistic speculations of the deterrent doc- 
trines, it is to his credit that he also gives 
serious thought to the disutilities which must 
accompany any low probability of successful 
deterrence. 


Provocation and Reconciling 
the Incompatible 


Having discussed the author’s efforts to 
minimize both the probability and disutility 
of failure, let us turn now to the problem of 
reconciling these two concerns. I have 
already indicated the impressiveness of 
Kahn’s deterrent proposals, especially those 
designed for type II deterrence, and it is clear 
that his case for civil (as well as active, anti- 
missile, etc.) defense is equally compelling. 
The real question, however, is whether one 
can advocate a type II deterrent, relying 
heavily as it does upon counter-force and 
civil defense measures, without seriously 
jeopardizing one’s type I (direct attack) 
deterrent. I will argue that this is extremely 
improbable, and that by adhering to the type 
II deterrent strategy he recommends we must 
seriously jeopardize the success of our deter- 
rent of type I. Why should this be so? 

Basically, what Kahn is proposing is a 
highly asymmetrical set of operational codes. 
He wants us to engage in the sort of behavior 
which is supposed to deter the U.S.S.R., but 
which, if employed by them, would almost 
certainly compel us to opt for a pre-emptive 
strike. For example, in a crisis situation, he 
would have the United States engage in one 
or more of the following acts (pp. 211-5): 

1. Put bombers and missiles on maxi- 
mum alert.11 





11 Elsewhere (p. 528) he recognizes the unset- 
tling effect of this, and suggests that “the main 
destabilizing effect of type II deterrence can be 
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2. Evacuate civilian population. 
3. Jam and spoof the other’s warning 
nets. 

Without going into a detailed “scenario” (a 
wonderful word used by strategists in de- 
scribing their speculative fantasies) , it would 
seem perfectly evident that any one of these 
acts would produce an extremely high prob- 

ability of the other’s deciding to pre-empt. 
More important, both the counter-force 
capability and the civil defense system con- 
vey an overwhelming impression of first- 
strike, rather than retaliatory, intentions. If 
one’s strategy is purely one of deterrence, and 
the deterrent is supposed to be a function of 
certain retribution and punishment, why 
shoot for inanimate missile pads or air bases, 
especially if they will have done their job 
before being hit? Moreover, of what use is a 
large scale evacuation or shelter program if 
you are resigned to accepting the first blow? 
A counter-force capability is very handy for 
a preventive or pre-emptive strike, but almost 
useless for a retaliatory one. Likewise, civil 
defense is fine if you have time to evacuate 
and shelter your population while your strike 
is on the way and if the retaliatory blow may 
not come for several hours. In other words, to 
acquire these two capabilities is to generate 
in the minds of Soviet strategists a high 
degree of fear, coupled with a rising expecta- 
tion of surprise attack (13,14). The record 
of folly that is man’s political history is 
replete with illustrations of the results of such 
perceptions, as is the literature of psychologi- 
cal research. Does an adversary of approxi- 
mate parity back down and surrender in face 
of such ominous threats, or does he decide on 
getting in the first of what has come to look 





handled in part by not keeping the first strike 
forces on alert.” Thus, he is again confronted 
with a dilemma: if you want the threat to be 
credible, you have to be provocative, and if you 
don’t want to be provocative, you can’t make it 


credible. 
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like an inevitable exchange of strikes? Un- 
happily, we can only analogize and speculate 
on this, as any empirical evidence would be a 
bit too dramatic, but I would argue strongly 
for the likelihood of pre-emption. 

Instead of going for counter-force and civil 
defense, I would suggest that we do exactly 
the opposite. Since Kahn himself recognizes 
the destabilizing characteristics of his credi- 
ble first-strike posture, would he not attribute 
equal perspicacity to the White House and 
the Kremlin? Why not press the Soviets for 
an agreement—easily inspectable—banning 
the institution of any civil defense construc- 
tion? He intimates that the Soviets already 
have begun a large-scale program of training 
and construction, but produces not a shred of 
evidence. And despite the asymmetry of 
present target intelligence, and the greater 
technical difficulties, why not propose a ban 
on the further acquisition of counter-force 
type target information? Despite the impend- 
ing functioning of Samos, Midas, and other 
surveillance satellites, there may still be time 
to seek a ban on their use for ground target 
(launch site) acquisition. These devices 
might rather be assigned to the United 
Nations and so instrumented as to be useful 
for surprise attack warning only, but not for 
target location. Furthermore, there still 
seems to be plenty of time to institute a ban 
on tracking missile-firing submarines, though 
the technology of this may be even more 
elusive. I hope that Kahn and his Rand col- 
leagues—if these notions make sense—will 
address themselves to the problems inherent 
in such an approach.!2 





12 Some other points of possible vulnerability 
in preventing the development of a counter-force 
capability might be in keeping charts and guid- 
ance systems inaccurate, or limiting the yield in 
warheads. Another technique for reducing the 
Soviet expectation of surprise attack might be to 
dismantle our “soft” close-in IRBM sites—even 
before Atlas and Titan are operational and 
deployed. 
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Of course, my criticism of counter-force 
and civil defense as constituting a first-strike 
image is exactly where our disagreement 
arises. The author considers such visible 
capabilities as advantageous, and I consider 
them disadvantageous. The problem is that 
we employ different criteria of advantage. 
If we use a minimize-the-probability-of- 
nuclear war criterion, both of us agree that 
such a capability is destabilizing and pro- 
vocative. And if we use a don’t-let-the- 
enemy-bluff-us criterion, we again agree that 
it would be useful. But it strikes me as utterly 
absurd to employ the latter criterion if—as 
both of us concur—it clashes with a prevent- 
the-war criterion.18 

The point is that we cannot have the best 
of both possible worlds, and must decide 
which disutilities are most awful to contem- 
plate and therefore which probabilities we 
want to minimize. Apparently Mr. Kahn dis- 
likes the possibility of an occasional Soviet 
diplomatic victory more than he dislikes the 
possibility of nuclear war, while I would— 
given these two alternatives—opt for the 
other; the beauty of our probability-utility 
model is that it makes these preferences pain- 
fully clear. However, these are not our only 
two choices, and it seems perfectly possible 
that we can negotiate and deal and bargain 
successfully with the adversary without keep- 
ing one finger constantly on the mutual 
mayhem button. 





18 That Kahn himself is aware of the possibility 
of non-reconcilable demands is indicated in a 
section called “The Conflicting Objectives” (pp. 
531-9), but he never really wrestles with the 
dilemmas posed, despite a consideration of alter- 
natives to a credible first-strike capability (pp. 
539-50). This is another of the many examples 
of the book’s basic inconsistency: his main 
thrust is on behalf of developing this capability, 
but he then covers himself by suggesting that it 
may not do all the things he claimed for it earlier 
in the study. 
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Conclusions 


Reviewing this book has been a most frus- 
trating experience. Granted, the subject 
matter is extraordinarily complicated and 
demands a great deal of speculation. But 
the author has made it even more compli- 
cated than it need be, by arranging the book 
in an unbelievably whimsical and capricious 
fashion. And the “tables,” normally used to 
clarify an author's ideas, require considerable 
ingenuity and clairvoyance before becoming 
coherent; they do, however, because there 
are sO many, serve as a rough substitute for 
an index, whose lack is particularly notice- 
able in a book of such discursiveness and 
chaos.1* But these are peripheral objections. 

My major criticism concerns the substance 
of Mr. Kahn’s recommendations. He calls for 
an invulnerable strike-back capability to 
deter direct aggression, but then says that 
“firing it would result in self-destruction” (p. 
526). He demands a counter-force capability 
to demonstrate our ability to fight as well as 
deter war, but concludes that this is insuffi- 
cient. Next he insists on a credible first- 
strike capability to cope with crises, but 
admits that it may “destabilize type I deter- 
rence” (p. 527). He urges an active air 
defense capability, but acknowledges that 
“defense against attack was hard even before 
the missile age” (p. 100). He presses for 
passive defense only to recognize that its 
deterrent effect is so small “that it seems 
proper to ignore it” (p. 115), and that it may 





14 At first, I was surprised that Klaus Knorr, in 
his foreword, commends Kahn’s “masterly com- 
mand of method” and his “step-by-step presenta- 
tion.” But then we are reminded that the book 
was written at Princeton’s Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, giving Professor Knorr many 
months of contact with the author and his mode 
of expression. And even then, he does refer to 
the fact that these “lectures in book form” have 
retained “some of the informality of the original 
presentation.” A gracious understatement! 
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do no more than keep casualties well below 
160 million (p. 113). He finds arms control 
increasingly essential, as an alternative to an 
“uncontrolled situation [which] . . . involves 
greater risks” (p. 537), but would “enforce” 
it by retaining “a credible capability to ini- 
tiate thermonuclear war” (p. 241). And 
finally, he recognizes that “even a poor world 
government might be preferable to an uncon- 
trolled arms race” (p. 7) but implies that its 
advocates go in for “hysteria . . . excessive 
accommodation, or unilateral disarmament” 
(p. 527). 

In short, despite many brilliant insights 
and delightfully sophisticated analyses, the 
study is laden with inconsistency and is lack- 
ing in strategic coherence. Perhaps this must 
be true of all solutions which are essentially 
military in nature. It may well be that we 
and the Soviets are enmeshed in that fabled 
“prisoner's dilemma,” in which the “rational” 
strategy of each produces a cataclysm fatal 
to both. Moreover, it is certain that we will 
not escape the dilemma if we build our 
strategies on self-fulfilling prophecies. 

If Kahn is serious about deterring nuclear 
war, let him accept a higher disutility if it 
comes. If he is serious about arms control 
(and he discusses it often and incisively) let 
him eschew the postures that will inhibit it. 
And if he is serious about disarmament, let 
him begin to study its problems. Now that 
this valuable analysis is completed, I hope 
that he and his Rand colleagues (and ORO, 
IDA, and the rest) will get down to an even 
more difficult, but far more promising, 
research undertaking: that of converting the 
international system from one of armed insta- 
bility to one of disarmed order, where nations 
can settle their quarrels like tough-minded 
businessmen rather than ruthless hoodlums. 
It won't be a Utopia, but neither will it be 
an Inferno. 
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The politics of management: a review 


of Dalton’s Men Who Manage 
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I 


Interviews with managers, both here and 
in Europe, about what goes on within an 
enterprise, normally elicit a description of a 
formal organization chart. Certain individu- 
als are assigned certain formal roles, and—if 
one believed the informant—do exactly what 
they should, no more, and no less. 

Presumably no one is today so naive as to 
believe this fairy-tale account of strict ration- 
ality in managerial behavior. Yet textbooks 
in management, and a substantial volume of 
current literature written by executives, cling 
to this fiction. It is profoundly to be hoped, 
therefore, that Melville Dalton’s new book, 
Men Who Manage (1), will have a wide and 
receptive audience. The book documents, 
with everything except auditors’ reports, the 
informal, non-rational, self-protective, and 
clique-oriented behavior which makes up 
such a substantial segment of the day-to-day 
activity of the typical executive. 

Ostensibly this is a series of four case 
studies of firms located in a heavily industri- 
alized area of the central United States. In 
fact it is a fairly careful analysis of persons 
and cliques within management in “Milo 
Fractionating Center,” a factory employing 
some 8,000 persons, with occasional com- 
parisons revealing similar processes in three 
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other sizeable firms. The aim is in no sense 
comparative; the author selects examples 
from each firm to illustrate each type of man- 
agerial behavior he wishes to describe and 
analyze. 

One infers, from various cues, that Dalton 
was first intrigued by, and set forth to inves- 
tigate, the gap between the roles formally 
designated by the organization chart and the 
roles informally assumed by individuals in 
the organizational structure. From this he 
was led to a consideration of how cliques are 
formed by individuals, or inform and support 


individuals, engaged in these informal activ- | 


ities. His observations also indicated that a 
struggle for power continually underlay the 
officially correct interactions of executives 
and departments, and that unofficial as well 
as official rewards and penalties were weap- 
ons in this struggle. The book has rearranged 


this sequence, placing—correctly, I think— | 


the power struggles in the forefront as a 
major aspect of managerial interaction, and 
tracing these through various manifestations 
in staff-line relations, union-management bar- 
gaining, and various horizontal and vertical 
cliques. 

Dalton’s bias is frankly sociological, and he 
emphasizes heavily the concepts of role and 
clique. One is impressed, consequently, with 
the fact that his final substantive chapter 
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focuses on the inner psychological problems 
of the individual manager who is torn be- 
tween his power drive and his awareness 
of formal requirements and obligations, 
between the claims of the organization and 
those of his intimate associates. The book 
thus casts needed illumination upon one of 
the major problems of industrial psychology, 
the interaction of individual and organiza- 
tional needs. 


II 


Theories of organization have a real and 
valid impact on what happens in an organi- 
zation. Milo (the central firm in Dalton’s 
research) adhered to a line-and-staff theory. 
Power was presumably concentrated in the 
line, but staff organizations were set up to 
advise line officers in various technical areas. 
Human beings, for better or worse, do not 
usually accept a role which involves no 
power, and staff officers at Milo illustrated 
this generalization aptly. Even though an 
individual is tol\d—and consciously agrees— 
that his function is purely advisory, his 
behavior soon begins to reflect power striv- 
ings. Thus conflicts between line and staff 
provide amusing illustrations of how informal 
behavior may deviate far from the expecta- 
tions laid down in the organizational chart. 

Line officers, according to Dalton, cling to 
stable technology and resist change, whereas 
staff officers are officially assigned to devise 
and recommend new, efficient procedures 
(p. 75). This is an over-simplification; some 
staffs are devoted primarily to policing the 
formal procedures (e.g., auditing), and cer- 
tainly many line officers chafe under the 
restrictions imposed upon them by such staffs 
as industrial relations. On the average, Dal- 
ton is probably right; at least, the resentment 
of line officers at “unwarranted interference” 
by the staff is notorious. 

Specialization of function is, of course, a 
sacred cow of organizational theory, espe- 
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cially in the United States. At Milo, Dalton 
found the usual conflicts between production 
and maintenance divisions over this question 
of responsibility for specialized tasks. Under 
cost pressures from top management, a de- 
partment head was often tempted to slight on 
proper maintenance procedures (p. 41), to 
have production workers make temporary 
repairs so as to avoid shut-downs for main- 
tenance, and so on. Cliques were formed 
between managers in production and those in 
maintenance, so that repair charges were 
sometimes billed to departments other than 
the one responsible, and various services were 
rendered by one department to the other to a 
degree that might be called “theft” by a 
purist. (Since Dalton is now at UCLA, he 
is presumably far enough away from his 
respondents to feel safe in publishing some of 
the explosive data he gathered in this con- 
nection. ) 

An organization chart spells out a set of 
formal roles, each assigned to a specific indi- 
vidual. But some individuals prove incapable 
of executing their assignments, whereas others 
find ingenious ways to expand their roles. 
Perhaps Dalton’s key concept is that of the 
continuing conflict between the rational (bu- 
reaucratic, efficiency-oriented, legalistic) con- 
siderations and the non-rational (sentimental, 
clique-oriented, ego-satisfying) aspects of 
organizational functioning. The individual 
employer, or the top management of a cor- 
poration, tries to keep control by clear assign- 
ment of duties. But managers, either as a 
result of personal motives or of their obliga- 
tions as members of informal groups, effec- 
tively devise ways for escaping the limits set 
by the formal role-structure. Top manage- 
ment then creates a staff position to try to 
police the rational structure. One of the most 
hilarious episodes in Dalton’s collection is 
that of how a new staff, the Field Work 
Department, created by top management, 
was completely neutralized by astute cooper- 
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ation of production executives and mainten- 
ance foremen (p. 37). Dalton traces the 
cliques involved and reveals the methods 
used in this operation. In my judgment, 
Dalton overstresses the cliques as determi- 
nants of this behavior and underemphasizes 
the power strivings of individual managers. 
He demonstrates, however, that both factors 
are important. 


III 


Man needs a predictable environment. 
Homeostatic theory has become increasingly 
popular in recent years because of its focus 
on human strivings for a stable milieu, resist- 
ance to change, and efforts to restore an 
equilibrium once disturbed. An examination 
of the perceptual process (6) indicates that 
man builds a constant physical environment 
by learning to correct perceptually for the 
restlessly changing physical world. The phe- 
nomena of size constancy, shape and color 
constancy, indicate ways in which incoming 
cues are distorted to maintain a predictable 
external environment. Situations in which 
this stable physical world breaks down arouse 
acute anxiety. 

Man also tries to create a stable social en- 
vironment. As I noted above, top manage- 
ment, in pursuit of certain goals, seeks to 
stabilize the industrial enterprise by estab- 
lishing rules of procedure. The bureaucrat 
is happiest in this kind of milieu. He finds 
his security in following the rules. The 
power-seeking executive, on the other hand, 
may find the rules to be frustrating. The 
stable environment he seeks is one which has 
been modified to give him more freedom of 
action. (Contrary to a common misappre- 
hension, homeostatic theory does not predict 
that people will make the same response over 
and over; the desired predictability is in the 
environment, not in action. ) 

The gap which develops between the for- 
mally assigned organizational role and the 
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actual behavior of the manager tends to cre- 
ate areas of ambiguity. And much of the 
process of adjusting to the managerial role 
seems to be a matter of learning to deal with 
ambiguity. Dalton cites the case of a staff 
executive who finds a maintenance man 
working on a department head’s car rather 
than on a factory job. In his formal role he 
may be required to file a report on this. But 
informally he may have ties with the main- 
tenance foreman who permitted this job to be 
done, and indeed he may desire similar favors 
himself at a later date. He may also have 
need to conceal some slightly improper 
actions of his own. Ambiguity may thus have 
a moral aspect. 

Clinical psychologists have discovered that 
tolerance for ambiguity is an attribute of the 
mature personality (3). Children are likely 
to become quite anxious in ambiguous situ- 
ations. One must react, but if he does not 
know what may be the consequences of his 
action, anxiety builds up. The “strong ego,” 
according to the psychologists, or the “strong 


executive,” according to Dalton, can tolerate | 


ambiguity, can mold the unclear situation to 
suit his needs (p. 252). 

In the process of defending his preferred 
situation against technological changes, 
against pressures from top management and, 
against union demands, the manager makes 
extensive use of cliques and informal associ- 
ations. Cliques which include both company 
and union executives are not uncommon. 


These may serve protective functions for | 


those on either side of the bargaining table. 

Dalton offers some interesting hypotheses, 
for which he provides slight support, regard- 
ing the process of learning to live in an am- 
biguous milieu. He suggests, for example, 
that the boy who has engaged actively in 
campus politics, or who has learned to size up 
his professors and write his answers to fit 
their prejudices, has a good background for 
executive success (p. 164). He should be, 
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a la Riesman, other-directed; i.e., he should 
be sensitive to the power positions others will 
defend, and should be quick to detect an 
unclear urging from his superior to carry out 
informally an act which he cannot be ordered 
to do. Being born into the right family is of 
course a great help to managerial success; 
Dalton seems to imply that this is somehow 
related to dealing with ambiguity, but it 
seems more plausible to suggest that un- 
stated, perhaps unconscious, prejudices cause 
boys from the “wrong” background to be 
“seen” as incompetent or lacking in the attri- 
butes necessary for a higher post on the 
career ladder. By being excluded from im- 
portant cliques, such men are denied access 
to essential information and so may indeed 
seem to be incompetent. 

The role of ethnic background and religion 
in managerial selection has by now been 
exposed often enough that we need spend no 
time on it. Dalton is somewhat more frank 
than most observers in his handling of the 
Masonic-Catholic question, however, and we 
should note his examples of fellow-Masons 
helping out one another informally within 
the factory, as well as choosing them for pro- 
motion when occasion offers. 


IV 


At the end of his observations as to how 
managers manage, it was only natural that 
Dalton should be tempted to tackle the ques- 
tion: what, then, is a good executive? He 
wisely rephrases this to read: what is an 
effective executive? He holds that (within 
the limitation ‘that all personality “types” 
have many overlaps) his executives could be 
characterized as “strong” or “weak.” Roughly 
he equates strong with goal-oriented, entre- 
preneurial, creative; weak, with methods- 
oriented, bureaucratic, rule-dominated (p. 
246). 

In terms of the points mentioned above, 
the weak executive is one who is made un- 
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comfortable by ambiguous situations, and 
who craves the clarity provided by rules. 
Thus he makes no attempt to expand his role, 
but is rather defensively oriented, trying to 
protect his status against the aggressions of 
his stronger colleagues. Because of his for- 
mal mode of thinking, he does not collaborate 
easily in maneuvers which involve bypassing 
the rules, and thus he will tend shortly to be 
excluded from cliques which indulge in such 
maneuvers. 

The strong executive, says Dalton, is one 
for whom rules are a means, not an end. Hav- 
ing achieved some desired goal, he may 
attempt to protect it by incorporating it in 
the formal rule system. But the rule never 
becomes an end in itself. Being goal-oriented, 
he can always evade a rule when it seems 
inappropriate to his needs or those of the 
organization. (Strong executives are not 
necessarily more selfishly motivated than the 
weak; the strong are likely to strengthen the 
enterprise at the same time that they build 
their own empires. Obviously, there are 
exceptions to this.) The strong executive 
exerts pressure on his subordinates and peers 
to support him in projects; he does not hesi- 
tate to blackmail or to utilize unofficial re- 
wards to hold people in line. He forms new 
cliques (p. 38) when old ones cease to serve 
his purpose (this is one of my reasons for 
stressing individuals as opposed to Dalton’s 
emphasis on the clique as a determining unit 
in the organization). 

Behind these various specific units of 
behavior is the desire for power. Dalton’s 
implicit theory of motivation is Adlerian. 
Individuals seek power, and in doing so they 
utilize or create cliques. Formal rules are 
devices for protecting the existing distribu- 
tion of power, hence strong executives are 
most likely to bypass rules. They probably 
have higher impulse levels than weak execu- 
tives and fewer introjected controls (p. 254). 
Perhaps because they perceive formal role- 
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definitions as less important, they are less 
inhibited by role limitations. 


V 


Clearly this research has great value for 
those who would understand the behavior of 
industrial managers. What are its broader 
implications? I think they are extensive and 
important. Dalton’s findings cover both 
management and unions, with the emphasis 
on the former. But his observations could 
also be duplicated, for the most part, in 
religious and political organizations. As one 
of his informants commented, “Life in a large 
corporation is pretty much like politics. A 
fellow gets along pretty much on what kind 
of an organization he has been able to gather 
around him” (p. 57). And another one 
remarked, “There’s just as much politics here 
in the plant as there is in Washington” (p. 
79). 

The truly important aspect of Dalton’s 
work, of course, is that it is so universal in its 
implications. The importance of the power 
motive in international relations was stressed 
by the SPSSI Committee on Peace and War, 
which was active from 1937 to 1941, as by 
many other students of international con- 
flict. The terrors of an ambiguous freedom, 
and the flight into totalitarianism, described 
so brilliantly by Erich Fromm (4) for Nazi 
Germany, parallel Dalton’s less spectacular 
description of the bureaucratic executive who 
is unnerved by ambiguity in his managerial 
role. No less a distinguished American than 
John Foster Dulles (2), in his earlier days, 
observed that international relations could 
operate effectively only if there were flexi- 
bility to go beyond the letter of existing 
documents. Change must be permitted, he 
argued, dynamic rising nations must be 
accommodated, legalism must be avoided. 
(Whether he still endorsed these views when 
he held executive responsibility as Secretary 
of State is not clear.) This amounts to Dal- 
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ton’s recognition that the effective manager 
is one who uses rules but is not dominated by 
them. 


— 


A more difficult problem arises when | 


we consider how a governmental official, 
concerned with international affairs, might 
utilize Dalton’s material to the best advan- 
tage. We must always remember—as the 
author occasionally notes—that the “warfare” 
among departments at Milo occurred within 
a framework of over-all loyalty to the welfare 
of the company. Each executive was in a 
position to rationalize, with some truth, that 
in breaking literal rules he was furthering the 
short-run or long-run welfare of the over-all 
organization. And managers did occasionally 
abandon pet projects when it became clear 
that this was not compatible with the health 
of the enterprise. 

We lack an analogous condition in inter- 
national affairs. So far “the welfare of the 
United Nations” has failed to provide that 
spark of emotional fire which could induce 


sacrifices by individual national leaders. And | 


indeed the concentration of power for reward 
and punishment at the level of the national 
government makes it obvious that a leader 
acting in this fashion may quickly be ousted 
from his role. 

Yet this is what we need. We need na- 
tional leaders who will go beyond the letter 
of treaties, beyond the rigidities of diplomatic 
protocol, to create new operating realities, 
new syntheses which cut across national 
boundaries (7). Probably we need more of 
Dalton’s horizontal cliques, composed of na- 
tional leaders in various countries. We cer- 
tainly need some kind of system of rewards 
for behavior which has consequences favor- 
ing international as opposed to nationalistic 
action by executives. The Nobel prizes func- 
tion poorly in this respect, although they 
move in the right direction. Probably our 
greatest hope is in the creation of enterprises 
such as the European Coal and Steel Com- 
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munity, an organization having certain supra- 
national characteristics. As Haas (5) has 
shown, the officials of ECSC regularly find it 
necessary to work for international coopera- 
tion in areas outside of their jurisdiction, 
because it will facilitate the operations for 
which they have formal responsibility. In 
other words, if we create a situation in which 
the strong manager attains significant re- 
wards (power and prestige) by breaking 
down national barriers, we can expect real 
progress toward international institutions. 

We shall always have managers. Effective 
use of such observations as those reported by 
Dalton might well help us so to manipulate 
our social institutions that major social con- 
flicts would be diminished and brought 
within a framework of orderly conflict reso- 
lution. 
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RALPH W. GERARD 


The argument is simple: given matched 
power, at any level from maximal armament 
to none at all, opposing nations will resort to 
actual warfare overwhelmingly as a result of 
mistrust of the other or of misunderstanding 
resulting from false information—either sus- 
pected or actual. 

My solution is to insure that public or 
other official statements made by key figures 
are indeed true. This can be done with avail- 
able lie detection techniques if national lead- 
ers will submit to them. Given an agreement 
to try, the operational procedures and instru- 
mental techniques could readily be tested 
and perfected in real life situations of lesser 
moment than international warfare. 





The resounding close to Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s preamble to the charter of UNESCO, 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be erected,” is no less true for 
having become hackneyed. Wars generate 
and develop and are released from the minds 
of men, and their objective is to change the 
minds of other men. Wars are always the 
result of opposed wills and terminate when 
one will yields to the other. Death and 
destruction are unfortunate concomitants to 
the goal of making an opponent change his 





1“Truth is too precious a commodity to be 
bandied about lightly; it is rather a courtesy 
reserved for one’s friends” (Townsend Harris, ca. 
1860). 
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mind. Subversion, trickery, threat, political 
intrigue, riot, and revolution—all the familiar 
techniques studied and used by revolution- 
aries throughout time—may serve the same 
ends, and sometimes less disastrously. Above 
outright villainy come the techniques of 
rabble-rousing, propaganda and hidden per- 
suasion, and the adroit use of mass communi- 
cation techniques. As behavioral science 
increasingly reveals (as it rapidly is doing) 
the springs of human behavior and the means 
of manipulating these, including the direct 
attack on the brain by drugs and electrodes 
and other well-understood biological chan- 
nels, it will become progressively easier to 
control men’s desires and behaviors. 

If men are not successfully induced or 
seduced into reasonably peaceful situations, 
when conflicting wills and interests remain 
insufficiently resolved, resolution of the con- 
flict by force is the eventual outcome. Force 
cannot be equated, however, with nuclear 
weapons nor with missile control and range 
nor with any combination of these and other 
triumphs of physical science. Other sciences 
have also offered, and are further developing, 
their own means of vast and terrible persua- 
sion. The “nerve gases” of chemical warfare, 
the extraordinarily toxic products of bacteria, 
even more the possibility of disseminating 
live virulent organisms able to kill off plant 
or animal life in great areas, make any solu- 
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tion of world stress limited to atom bomb 
control an untenable one. 

Physicists are now quarrelling as to the 
possibility of detection of bomb explosions 
and intergovernmental conferences are hag- 
gling over the conditions of disarmament 
and inspection for carrying out such agree- 
ments. A solution along hardware lines seems 
doomed to failure, because of the continuous 
emergence of new devices and because of the 
continuing game of each antagonist out- 
smarting the other. No matter how extensive 
and practiced the security measures, pris- 
oners continue to escape from jails, and dis- 
turbed children to evade their controls. 
Attack and defense, move and counter-move, 
cross and double-cross allow the game to go 
on indefinitely. 

If the control of weapon development is 
unrealistic, what about some regulation as to 
their use? The proposal that a mathematics 
of destruction be agreed upon—if you bomb 
Minneapolis I may bomb Minsk, without 
further retaliation—is psychologically un- 
realistic. When emotions are raised to the 
destruction of one major city they will not 
ebb with the counter-destruction of another. 
Given, again, a real equality of power (or 
what is effectively the same thing, the power 
for total destruction of the enemy, and the 
ability to release a counter-blow after receiv- 
ing an initial one) no rational man or nation 
would throw his boomerang. 

Alas, most of human behavior is irrational, 
and even rational judgments are subject to 
error. Unbalanced or insane individuals in 
groups have come to power in human history, 
men and mobs have committed incredible 
acts on the swell of emotions—anger, fear, 
despair, even exuberant abandon. The ruth- 
less egotist is rather likely to ascend the 
power ladder and, at the showdown, is often 
enough willing to yield his life rather than his 
goal, let alone the lives of others. And even 
men well within the range of normal can be 
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misinformed, or misperceive, or misinterpret 
an event—especially under conditions of 
heightened fear and mistrust. So did Othello 
come to choke Desdemona. 

Some see safety in increasing the member- 
ship of the atoms club. If not two or four but 
dozens of nations own and can deliver the 
atom bomb, this is seen as a deterrent to 
action by any one. I see only increased oppor- 
tunity for a fatal blunder as more potential 
blunderers are on the scene. If lethal retalia- 
tion by one country is possible, what more 
can be added by further attack by others? If 
Castro had nuclear weapons at his disposal, 
would this constitute an additional restraint 
on Russia and the United States, or would 
there be just a trigger-happy source of danger 
thrown in? 

International controls and a United Na- 
tions police force? In principle, certainly 
fine; but always potentially dangerous and 
seemingly impracticable at present. There is 
always the question of who shaves the barber; 
when one force majeure exists, human beings 
are still in control of it and what is to prevent 
their usurpation of this naked power for their 
own purpuses? This is the recurring experi- 
ence of Latin America, where the military 
turns on the state it is supposed to protect. 
But such military or police revolutions are 
rare in North America and Western Europe. 

Certainly efforts to discover the controlling 
factors and to achieve and apply new politi- 
cal and social inventions is of high desirabil- 
ity; but I cannot feel that any of these will 
come soon enough to have a practicable im- 
pact in the desperate decades ahead of us. 
This stricture applies to such concrete sug- 
gestions as the following: 

1. Instead of mass warfare, abide by the 
outcome of a limited combat, Hector-Achilles 
type of solution, on the sport field, over the 
chess board, in the actual gladiatorial arena, 
or what not. Nonsense! Exchange members 
of the families of the rulers of hostile nations; 
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allow opponents’ inspection teams to destroy 
any violating installations; have an enemy 
observer sit in the decision-making centers of 
each country so as to be able to relay back 
immediate warning of any missile release, 
etc., etc. These are all gamesmanship moves 
and all can be circumvented. 

2. Manipulate the brains of whole popula- 
tions, by pills and the like, so as to prevent 
the build-up of hostile emotions. Perhaps 
scientifically possible; socially and politically 
unrealistic and probably unenforceable. 

3. Allow individuals in any country to 
sacrifice national citizenship and voting 
rights and taxability in favor of United Na- 
tions citizenship and vote and taxes. A well- 
directed political invention; but possible, if 
at all, only in the far future and with many 
additional adjustments. 

4. Manipulations of the communication 
channels in various ways—turn over the com- 
munication media to an opposing control 
when war tension reaches a certain measur- 
able level, raise standards of truthfulness and 
coverage in the mass media, condition the 
citizenry towards action for the good of man- 
kind rather than for more selfish national 
goals so that negotiators could no more act 
selfishly than they could appear without 
clothes on. All these are goals rather than 
means; they are not presently possible and 
are even theoretically dubious. 

A brief digression is now necessary, before 
considering a more promising approach. A 
pivotal issue in the raging public debate on 
nuclear warfare is, “What price freedom?” 
Violent polar positions have been taken by 
outstanding men from all areas of human 
excellence. Patrick Henry said, whether or 
not he meant it, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” In unvarnished terms, freedom for 
me means getting my way, just as freedom 
for you involves getting yours. If our ways 
are in opposition, some freedom must be lost. 
If a person wants his way badly enough, and 
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is willing to sacrifice enough for it, he is 


likely to get it. The bantam fighter who tears 
in without thought of pain or odds often 
enough whips his heftier opponent. The 
ferocious vole attacks and kills animals many 
fold its size and strength. An animal, cat or 
rat or monkey, low in the peck order of its 
group, will rapidly rise to the top after a 
brain operation that makes it more fero- 


cious. The story of the Black Connallys of | 


Canada (or that of the Doones of Devonshire) 
exemplifies an entirely comparable socially 
induced ferocity, and success. 

I am satisfied that the wild and tough 
animal or man or nation, willing to pay the 
greater price to get its way, will mostly over- 
come the tamer and more civilized. Only two 
or three things can prevent it: 1) biological 
manipulation or social reconditioning of the 
aggressor, 2) greater power at the disposal of 
the tamer antagonist, and perhaps 3) the 
certain knowledge of death or annihilation to 
the one who starts the fight. The first solu- 


tion is far in the future; the second cannot , 


hold when more than one nation has the 
ability to wreak total destruction on the 
other; the third returns to the problem of 
belief. 

I have often thought of a Bret Harte story 
that perfectly illustrates the point. Two pals 
in a village in the old West were crack shots, 
a great influence for good and beloved of 
their townsmen. A minor quarrel sprang up 
between them, grew into a feud, and culmi- 


nated in a challenge to a duel. Their many © 


friends tried in vain to dissuade them and the 
whole town turned out unhappily at the 
appointed rendezvous. The sheriff made a 
last minute plea, “Bill and Jack, you are good 
men and really good friends, and you are 
damn good shots. You know perfectly well 
that at 10 paces you will both fall dead on 
the word ‘fire.’” They remained adamant, 
honor demanded satisfaction. “Well,” said 
the sheriff, “I can’t stop you; but if it does 
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happen that one of you is alive at the end, I 


swear as sheriff of this township to string - 


him up then and there for murder.” The 
duel was called off. 

The problem here is to create such an 
inescapable power or, if it exists, to convince 
the potential aggressor that it is there and 
will be used—whether by the attacked nation 
or by a United Nations is immaterial. And, 
even then, as a wild animal may kill itself in 
trying to escape or as Samson pulled down 
the temple of the Philistines upon his own 
body, there may still be situations in which 
nations would commit suicide. 

I think the direction towards a real solution 
must be not by countervailing force or guile 
or other move in the strategy of overcoming 
the opponent; the hope, rather, is in decreas- 
ing and eliminating the gamesmanship. Con- 
flicting interests there will always be; the 
problem is the manner in which they are han- 
dled. A few wild men will always appear on 
the world scene but, unless large masses of 
men go with them—in which case the situa- 
tion is indeed hopeless—these can be con- 
trolled by force by the greater society, if they 
are identified in time. Just so are the crim- 
inal and insane forcefully controlled by their 
larger societies. The problem is to identify 
individuals with hurtful goals and methods. 
So far as aberrant individuals are concerned, 
they are relatively few in number and can be 
identified with reasonable success by avail- 
able scientific resources of behavioral sci- 
ence, especially psychiatry. It seems not 
entirely quixotic to expect the leaders of 
major nations to subject themselves to psy- 
chiatric examination by an _ intermational 
panel of psychiatrists at the time of taking 
office and at occasional intervals thereafter. 
Their reports could at least give warning to 
the rest of the world of impending trouble. 
But this proposal is only on the margin of 
feasibility and, fortunately, would be impor- 
tant only at the fringe level. A much simpler, 
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more dependable and acceptable, and easily 
instituted applied maneuver is the heart of 
my proposal. 

It is possible today, by simply attaching a 
few measuring instruments to the surface of 
the body, to detect a deliberate lie. The poly- 
graph has had a wide and increasing success 
in criminology, although relatively little sci- 
entific effort has been devoted to this field. 
Besides respiration and heart rate and blood 
pressure, regularly used, such other physio- 
logical responses as skin resistance and poten- 
tial, pupilary size, muscle tension, eye blinks, 
brain waves, and so on, register emotional 
responses of a person. A detailed analysis of 
vascular and respiratory responses, involving 
not only over-all rate and amplitude and 
shape of the waves in the continuing train, 
but also the changes in individual waves or 
groups in relation to particular questions, or 
other situations, yields a plethora of infor- 
mation. An inversion of the galvanic skin 
response, an early phasing of waves from the 
front of the brain (1, pp. 51-9), increased 
pupil and lid responses, are related to cer- 
tain emotional states, and could be harnessed 
for further differentiation. And the whole 
situation can be further shifted by innocuous 
drugs in particular cases. 

Although lie detection has found its great- 
est use so far in criminology, many other 
areas have been touched with highly prom- 
ising results; indeed, one of the early appli- 
cations was to the psychiatric examination 
and treatment of problem children (5). 
These techniques have been used success- 
fully in personnel selection, performance 
checking, claim examination, and the like, by 
banks, merchandizers, insurance firms, and 
others. 

A department store, suffering great losses 
from petty thieving, had all employees take 
a polygraph test. They were told that this 
was to convince them of its efficacy, and the 
findings would remain confidential but that 
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the test would be repeated in six months and 
would then be the basis for action. On the 
first test, three-fourths of the workers were 
found to be pilfering; the subjects must have 
been convinced of its effectiveness, for on 
the second round only 3 per cent showed 
guilt (6). In straight criminal work results 
have been outstanding; Inbau and Reid (4) 
report a series of over 4,000 cases, over 95 
per cent of which were definitively and 
accurately judged guilty or innocent. Only 
three cases were known to be in error.” 

The main limitations in the technique are 
associated with a general physiological slug- 
gishness of all responses or with an emotional 
indifference when the test is not really im- 
portant to the subject. Both of these can be 
overcome in many instances by existing 
maneuvers (6), and there is no reason to 
doubt that further research could encompass 
essentially all situations. 

The broad problem is to “titrate” human 
beings so that the inner state can be assessed 
in other ways than by the spoken word. The 
flush of anger or cold sweat of fear are famil- 
iar indices; and experienced “menschenken- 
ners,” let alone trained psychiatrists, become 
expert at reading the para-language of the 
body. A labor negotiator knew when he had 
pushed his bargaining opponent to the last 
concession by observing pulsations in a neck 
vessel. In a group of hospital patients it 
proved possible for six observers to rank 
order some thirty individuals for anxiety 
level; the raters agreed with fantastic accu- 
racy (P<.001) and were checked by an 
entirely objective drug test (3). All such 
measures plus judicious interview and ques- 
tioning techniques, can certainly be devel- 
oped far beyond their present efficiency. 
Probably at present, certainly in the immedi- 





2 Lykken distinguishes “guilt detection” from 
“lie detection” and reports full accuracy for the 
former (7). 
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ate future with an appropriate effort, ade- 
quate lie detecting techniques are or will be 
available. 

As stated, such techniques cover only con- 
scious lies. A psychotic, with the delusion 
that he was George Washington but knowing 
that others did not accept this, replied “No” 
when directly asked if he was George Wash- 
ington—and the polygraph showed he was 
lying! But such situations occur in the truly 
psychotic; even hardened criminals, with 
very distorted value hierarchies, are caught 
up by the lie detectors. To what extent a 
zealot, starting with deliberate falsification, 
may come to really believe his oft-repeated 
lies, and how such pseudo-truth can be 
exposed remain to be explored. I am satis- 
fied that wise testing would reveal the situa- 
tion, would probably expose particular mis- 
statements, and would point to other persons 
or cases in which certain answers could be 
obtained. 

The proposal is simply this: all key men, 
speaking officially for their country in pri- 
vate negotiations or public addresses, subject 
themselves to lie, or better, truth, detection 
procedures administered by technicians from 
an opposing country or from the UN. More 
positively, when a statesman wished to con- 
vince the world that he was making a true 
statement he would subject himself to truth 
detection. 

Since each antagonist would be able to tell 
very soon when his own lies were caught, he 
would soon develop confidence in a tech- 
nique that revealed them. With growing con- 
viction that false statements would be caught 
up, spokesmen would tell the truth publicly 
and their hearers would come to have 
some trust in the truth of these statements. 
Do not misunderstand. I am not suggesting 
that a country can have no secrets from 
another or that governmental conversations 
be “bugged.” All that is necessary is that 
statements made to the public or to the adver- 
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sary be certified as true. In the heat of a 
speech, one may well make untrue statements 
and believe them; but this self-hypnosis will 
not endure through a lie detection interview. 
Here the public statements can-be explored 
and their truthfulness determined. If the 
speaker chooses to refuse an answer to a 
question, this would also be revealing, as 
when certain witnesses in our courts have 
taken the fifth amendment. 

Even true lack of knowledge can be noted 
and made a point of departure. Physics and 
engineering cannot quite detect the explosion 
of an atom bomb underground. But if a head 
of state declares that no bomb tests are being 
made and also gives the source of his infor- 
mation with proven veracity, then his source, 
say the head of a nuclear development pro- 
gram, can also be queried on the same point. 
If those who know assert, truly, that no tests 
have been made, no tests have been made. 
But in many cases the issue is simpler and 
sharper; Kuznetsov or Lodge must have been 
knowingly lying before the UN on what hap- 
pened when our RB-47 plane was shot down 
by Russia in Arctic waters. 

This device occurred to me during a dis- 
cussion session on the prevention of war in 
which many of my colleagues at the Mental 
Health Research Institute participated. A 
number of the suggestions mentioned earlier 
in this paper were voiced at that meeting, 
and undoubtedly many others will be forth- 
coming if behavioral scientists put their 
minds to the problem. One other particular 
device, suggested earlier by Hough and Gor- 
don, was mentioned by Dr. J. G. Miller. 
When strongly opposing positions are taken, 
a spokesman for each side is required to state 
the position of his opponent. He continues to 
assay this until the opponent accepts the 
statement as representing his views. When 
each side has done this, it commonly turns 
out that the differences are neither so many 
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nor so irreconcilable as the initial heated 
statements indicated and resolution often 
occurs. 

Whether the lie detector technique, with 
or without the inverse debating procedure 
just indicated, be agreed upon, or still 
another device, it is not necessary to wait for 
world-wide acceptance before moving. These 
techniques could be applied at once to less 
universal and vital situations, and so their 
possibilities and limitations can be discovered 
and improvements made. Labor relations 
decisions, chancery decisions in court, legis- 
lative hassles, even lesser international dis- 
agreements—as over the 12-mile territorial 
limit—could be handled with such tech- 
niques on an experimental basis. 

My assumption is that men are overwhelm- 
ingly of good will, that altruism at least bal- 
ances selfishness, and that most fracases 
result less from legitimate conflict or interest 
than from exaggerated mistrust and fear and 
the resultant counter-measures. I have pre- 
sented elsewhere (2, pp. 20-45) at length 
the evidence for these convictions. Unless 
cooperation among individuals exceeds con- 
flict, no group or society can survive; and the 
whole panorama of evolution documents the 
survival value of cooperation and altruism 
and its progressive increase in the living 
world. I do not know whether war is inevi- 
table or not; but the only sensible approach to 
the problem is to assume that sooner or later 
it can be eliminated from human action. The 
other assumption leads only to a fatalistic sur- 
render to annihilation as man comes to exer- 
cise ever greater control over the energy and 
material resources of his world. Man differs 
from all other animals in the effectiveness of 
his cerebral cortex, the tool of reasoned be- 
havior; I cannot but believe that a mastery 
of man comparable to mastery of nature will 
allow men to live together rather than die 
together. 
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Announcement game. Three experimental conditions were 


From now on, the scope of this section will 
be somewhat reduced. In the past, we have 
abstracted articles and books from a wide 
range of disciplines, covering topics as di- 
verse as the systematic study of international 
politics and the authoritarian personality. 
But recently a new journal has come on the 
scene, Current Thought on Peace and War, 
which overlaps considerably with what we 
have been doing. This journal, edited by L. 
Larry Leonard, is devoted to abstracts of 
books, articles, and research in progress in 
the broad field of international relations. Its 
coverage is very thorough. It seems to us 
unwise to spend the limited resources of be- 
havioral science duplicating this effort, and 
therefore we are curtailing our own coverage 
of this field. On the other hand, we shall 
continue to abstract articles which deal with 
conflict and related matters outside the arena 
of international relations. 

Subscriptions to Current Thought on Peace 
and War can be obtained by writing Box 
4847, Duke Station, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. The cost for one year is $7.00, domestic; 
$8.50, overseas. 


Morton Deutsch and Robert M. Krauss, 
“The Effect of Threat upon Interpersonal 
Bargaining,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 61 (1960), 181-9. The nature 
of bargaining situations was discussed, and 
the effects of the availability of threat upon 
interpersonal bargaining were investigated 
experimentally in a two-person bargaining 


employed: no threat (neither player could 
threaten the other), unilateral threat (only 
one of the players could threaten the other), 
and bilateral threat (each player could 
threaten the other). The difficulty in reach- 
ing an agreement and the amount of (imagi- 
nary) money lost, individually as well as col- 
lectively, was greatest in the bilateral threat 
condition. Only in the no threat condition 
did the players make an over-all profit. In 
the unilateral threat condition, the player 
with the threat capability did somewhat bet- 
ter than the player without the threat capa- 
bility. However, when facing someone who 
had threat capability, a player was better 
off not having than having the capacity to 
retaliate in kind.—Paut RosENBLATT. 


Seymour Rosenberg, “Cooperative Be- 
havior in Dyads as a Function of Reinforce- 
ment Parameters,” Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 60 (1960), 318-33. “Re- 
inforcement parameters for a dyadic cooper- 
ative situation were defined and varied in a 
series of three experiments. A cooperative 
situation was defined as one where (a) there 
exist at least two outcomes for each S, (b) 
one of which is a rewarding state of affairs, 
(c) reward delivered to one person does not 
preclude its availability for the other, and 
(d) the outcomes to both persons are, in part 
or entirely, a function of the behavior of the 
other person. The task was the same in all 
three experiments. Each S was required to 
perform the simple motor response of turning 
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a small concealed knob in a series of 50 trials. 
A reinforcing stimulus was delivered to each 
S separately after each trial. All conditions 
either satisfied the definition of a cooperative 
situation or were asocial (wherein reinforce- 
ment was contingent upon individual be- 
havior alone). The degree to which optimal 
cooperative behavior, i.e., procurement of 
maximum reinforcement of both Ss devel- 
oped in these situations, was studied as a 
dependent variable.” Results of the experi- 
ments demonstrated that development of 
cooperative behavior depended upon the 
degree to which the reinforcement stimulus 
was contingent upon the S’s own response 
in the various situations. The author sug- 
gests that the interpersonal reward systems 
imposed by laboratory situations can per- 
haps be eventually coordinated to reward 
systems imposed by the behavior repertoires 
of the interactors.—K. W. TeERHUNE. 


Roger W. Russell, “Roles for Psychologists 
in the ‘Maintenance of Peace,” American 
Psychologist, 15 (1960) , 95-109. The Amer- 
ican Psychological Association in 1958 au- 
thorized the formation of a committee to 
consider ways in which psychologists could 
function in the maintenance of peace. While 
recognizing the limitations on the contribu- 
tions that psychologists can make, there are 
presented nevertheless several means where- 
by psychologists can aid in preserving peace. 
A necessary prerequisite is for psychologists 
to identify the basic psychological issues 
which must be studied for the maintenance 
of peace. A primary operation would then be 
that of compiling, summarizing, and inte- 
grating information that is already available 
and immediately relevant to the problem, by 
which psychology can prepare itself to 
communicate useful information to non- 
psychologists. Research can further advance 
our knowledge of the issues relevant to 
peace while also contributing to a scientific 
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foundation of basic psychological processes. 
Psychologists can also apply their existing 
knowledge and skills in the advisory role, in 
evaluation research on programs of peace 
maintenance, and in dissemination of knowl- 
edge (regarding stereotypes, national char- 
acter, etc.) relevant to international under- 
standing. Collaboration with other disciplines 
is suggested, and recommendations for the 
A.P.A.’s role are given.—K. W. TERHUNE. 


Leonard Solomon, “The Influence of 
Some Types of Power Relationships and 
Game Strategies upon the Development of 
Interpersonal Trust,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 61 (1960), 223-30. 
A two-person game was used to study the 
effect of differences in social power and the 
strategy with which it is used upon the devel- 
opment of interpersonal trust. One member 
of a dyad was a naive subject (S), while the 
other was a programmed experimental con- 
federate (O). O had one of three power 
relationships to S, absolute power, partial 


power, or equal power, and he used one of | 


three types of game strategies, conditional 
cooperation, unconditional cooperation, and 
noncooperation. The findings could be in- 
terpreted as giving some support to Morton 
Deutsch’s theory of trust. The soundest of 
the conclusions one can draw from the study 
is that the greater the relative power one has, 
the more trusting one tends to be.—Pavut 
ROSENBLATT. 


Lloyd H. Strickland, Edward E. Jones, 
and William P. Smith, “Effects of Group 
Support on the Evaluation of an Antagonist,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
61 (1960), 73-81. In a study of person per- 
ception performed with 90 male college stu- 
dents, variations in group support for a 
subject’s behavior were found to effect the 
subject’s reaction to a person who evaluated 
his behavior with hostility. Although the 
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data are difficult to interpret, they suggest 
that a person with group support tends to 
react significantly in a more hostile fashion 
to hostility directed toward him by another. 
One might infer from this finding that as 
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support from within a nation or from a 
nation’s allies increases, the strength of that 
nation’s tendency to retaliate to hostility 
from another nation increases.—PAuL RosEN- 
BLATT. 











Announcements 








Social Science Study Group on International Problems 


A group has recently been organized in 
Germany called “Sozialwissenschaftlicher 
Studienkreis fiir Internationale Probleme” 
and its members usually refer to it as SSIP. 

The SSIP was formed in 1959 and as of 
last summer, it had approximately 85 mem- 
bers. The active members of the organiza- 
tion are German-speaking psychologists and 
sociologists, mostly of the younger genera- 
tion. The organization is currently divided 
into four study groups, concerned with the 
following areas, respectively: prejudice re- 
search, research on international exchange, 
research on developing countries, and re- 
search on national character. These are, of 
course, overlapping interests and merely rep- 
resent research foci, all of which reflect a 
wider interest in the study of social issues. 

The purpose of the organization is to 
provide opportunities for exchange among 
people working in these areas—through 
meetings, conferences, and correspondence; 


to facilitate coordinated research; and to 
improve communication of on-going research 
in international relations in West Germany 
and West Berlin. The study group for re- 
search on international exchange compiled a 
bibliography for this area. The SSIP also 
puts out a mimeographed newsletter contain- 
ing announcements of conferences, lectures, 
seminars, publications, and on-going projects 
in the areas of SSIP interest. The SSIP held 
its first annual meeting in August of 1960, 
immediately after the International Congress 
of Psychology in Bonn. This well-attended 
two-day meeting included separate sessions 
of the study groups, discussions of organiza- 
tional problems, and a special session devoted 
to a discussion of the exploration and reduc- 
tion of prejudices. 

Inquiries about the SSIP can be addressed 
to Dr. Dieter Danckwortt, Deutsche Stiftung 
fiir Entwicklungslinder, Berlin-Tegel, Rei- 
herwerder, Germany. 
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For a sample copy of this issue, send 25 cents to 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An important purpose of The Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution is to stimulate systematic 
research on international processes. The 
Journal provides a channel of communication 
for the research and thinking which are 
already being done, including work directly 
in this area and work in related areas that is 
potentially relevant. In addition, the Journal 
enriches the study of international relations 
by encouraging, within the behavioral sci- 
ences, a new area of specialization. Since the 
Journal is concerned with problem area 
rather than discipline, it provides the inter- 
disciplinary context favorable to research on 
international behavior. 

The Journal provides useful services for 
those who are contemplating or are already 
engaged in research, as well as for the gen- 
eral reader. Besides a section devoted to 
theoretical and empirical articles, The Jour- 
nal of Conflict Resolution also includes spe- 
cial departments on current research, current 
literature, discussions and reviews, corre- 
spondence, and announcements. 

Since the field delineated for the Journal 
is a new one, bridging the gap between the 
traditional disciplines of history and political 
science and the new methods of the behav- 
ioral sciences, the problem of stating what 
materials are suitable for publication is not 
easy. The list below is intended to give some 
concrete examples of the type of material 
which the Editorial Board has in mind. It is 
understood that this list is not exhaustive. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS 


Dynamics of xenophobia 

Effects of economic pressures on international 
relations 

Biological foundations of conflict and cooper- 
ation 

Geographic factors in international relations 

Effects of modern warfare on popular ethical 
standards 

Relationships between population increases and 
war 

The role of religious movements in international 
relations 


Attitudes toward other nations and toward war 
as a function of socialization experiences 

Channels of communication and influence on for- 
eign-policy issues 

Factors in successful federation of peoples with 
diverse cultures 

Emergence of individual responsibility in inter- 
national law 

Semantic analysis of international disagreements 

Economic models of conflict 

Methods of communicating social science find- 
ings to decision-makers and the general public 

The role of elites in foreign-policy decisions 

The decision-making process in foreign relations 

The role of mass media in relation to biases af- 
fecting international relations 

Evaluation of educational programs on interna- 
tional organization 

Effects of student exchange on attitudes 

National stereotypes, their sources and condi- 
tions of change 

Public perception of the intentions of other na- 
tions 

Sources and components of nationalism 

Mathematical models of armament races 

Cross-cultural studies of war-mindedness in re- 
lation to other aspects of culture 

Analyses of historical examples of prolonged 
peaceful relations between nations 

Analyses of international conferences 

Comparison of industrial conflict with interna- 
tional conflict 

Experimental studies of aggression, threat, and 
intergroup conflict 


Manuscripts submitted to the Journal 
should adhere to the conventions concerning 
reference citations, preparation of tables and 
figures, manuscript format, etc., as described 
in Volume V, Number 1 of The Journal of 
Conflict Resolution. 


Manuscripts should be sent to: 


THE JOURNAL OF CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

820 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 

ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





